The Railway & Locomotive Historical Society, Inc. 


Baker Library, Harvard Business School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
February 1, 1928. 


WESTERN RAILROAD. 


The Western Railroad (now Boston & Albany) was charter- 
ed March 15th, 1833, to construct a railroad from Worcester, 
Mass., to Albany, N. Y. The Company was organized January 
4th 1836 and the construction of the road began in 1838. The 
first Board of Directors were; Thomas B. Wales, William Law- 
rence, Edmund Dwight, Henry Rice, John Henshaw, Francis 
Jackson, Josiah Quincy Jr., Justice Willard and George Bliss. 
The first officers were Thomas B. Wales, President, Ellis Gray 
Loring, Clerk, and Josiah Quincy Jr., Treasurer. The road was 
opened from Worcester to Springfield on Oct. 1st 1838 and the 
following is the first time table, taken from the oid files of the 
Boston Advertiser for that day. 


Western Railroad. 


This road will be opened for the transportation of passen- 
gers between Worcester and Springfield on Tuesday, October 
Ast 1839, the trains ta run regularly as follows :— 


Leave Worcester daily (Sundays excepted) at 10 A. M, and 4% 
P.M. Immediately after the arrival of the trains over the 
Boston & Worcester road leaving Boston at 7 A. M. and 
1% P.M. 


Leave Springfield daily (Sundays excepted) at 6% A. M. and 
1 P. M. arriving in Worcester to connect with the trains 
leaving for Boston at 10 A. M. and-4% P. M. 


Tickets for Springfield or any way station on the Western 


Road to be purchased at the office of the Worcester R. R. Depot 
Boston. 
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Tickets for Boston or any way station on the Worcester 
Road to be purchased at the office of the Western R. R. Depot 
Springfield. 

Grorce W. WuistLer, Engineer. 


Lieut. George Washington Whistler was born in Indiana and 
appointed to West Point from Kentucky, graduating in the class 
of 1819 as 2nd Lieut. Corps of Artillery. He became a Ist 
Lieut. in the 2nd Artillery Aug. 16, 1829 and resigned from the 
Army Dee. 31, 1833. 

He was Associate Engineer of the New York, Providence 
& Boston Railroad 1833-1834-1837. Consulting Engineer of the 
Western Railroad 1837-1840 and Chief Engineer of the Western 
Railroad from 1840 to 1842. In the latter year he went to Russia 
as Superintending Engineer of the St. Petersburg and Moscow 
Railroad, and died in St. Petersburg, Russia April 7th 1849 aged 


48. He was the father of James G. McNeill Whistler, the noted 
artist. 


The first time table through to Albany. 
From the Boston Advertiser, Dee, 21, 1841. 


Western Railroad. 


On and after Tuesday, December 21st 1841 Passenger trains 
will run daily, Sundays excepted, from the depot of the Boston 
& Worcester R. R. as follows :— 

Leave Boston at 7 A. M. and 3 P. M. for Albany. 

The morning train will arrive at Springfield at 124% M. at Pitts- 
field 344 at Chatham 51% and Albany at 6% P. M. 

The afternoon train will arrive at Springfield at 814 P. M. leave 
next morning at 7 arrive at Pittsfield at 914 Chatham at 
11% and at Albany at 12%. 

Returning leave Albany at 7 A. M. and 1 P. M. 

The morning train will arrive at Chatham at 814, Pittsfield at 
934, at Springfield at 12% and at Boston at 7 P. M. 

The afternoon train will arrive at Chatham at 214, Pittsfield at 
3°34, at Springfield at 642—leave next morning at 64% and 
arrive at Boston at 12 M. 
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The cars of the Hudson & Berkshire R. R. will run between 
Chatham and Hudson in connection with the above trains. 

For Hartford, New Haven and New York.—Stages leave 
Springfield daily for Hartford on the arrival of the morning 
train. Arrive in Hartford in season for the cars to New Haven, 
and arrive at New Haven the same day. Steamers run daily 
between New Haven and New York. 

For Greenfield, Hanover and Haverhill—Stages leave 
Springfield daily at 9 P. M. for Haverhill via Northampton, 
Greenfield, Brattleboro, Hanover ete. Passengers leaving Bos- 
ton at 3 P. M. may take this line. 

Stages run daily from morning trains at Way Stations as 
follows :— 

From West Brookfield to Ware and Enfield. 

From Palmer to Three Rivers, Belchertown, Amherst, and 
Mason. 

From Wilbraham to So. Hadley and Northampton. 

Merchandise Trains leave Boston (Sundays excepted) for 
Hudson, and will run through to Albany after 1st of January, 
1842. 

G. W. WuistLer, Engineer. 


The Directors of this Society held their Annual Meeting 
in the aa, hay Harvard University, Boston, on January 
15th, 1928 with Directors, Fisher, Merrill, Becker, Jacobs, Eaton 
and Fogg present. 

Our New England Vice President reported the opening of 
our room at Harvard University and the material received. 
There are 210 pictures on the walls of two rooms as well as much 
other material that will be of interest to our members. In order 
to gain admission to the room, members must show their mem- 
bership card to the watchman. 

Our Recording Secretary reports a net gain of sixteen mem- 
bers during the year. We now have 24 Life Members and 182 
Annual Members, making a total of 206 members at the close of 
the year. During the year 821 copies of our bulletins were dis- 
tributed, an increase of 205 copies. 
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Our Treasurer reports a surplus after a year of consider- 
able expense due to framing of pictures for the room at Harvard 
and other purchases in connection with same. 

Our Representatives report an increase of activities and 
interest towards the Society in the respective localities. 

A change was made in our directors and Mr. Wm. B. Jones 
of Boston, Mass., was elected a director for one year to succeed 
Mr. Benj. Thomas. 

In view of his untiring efforts to make this Society a suc- 
cess, Mr. Warren Jacobs was elected a Life Member. It was 
voted to extend the Life Membership privilege to Mr. Daniel 
Willard, Baltimore, Md., Mr. Geo. F. Baker, New York, N. Y., 
and Mr. Charles Taylor of Boston, Mass. 

We have just closed a year marked with the opening of our 
room at the Baker Library, Harvard University and one of in- 
creased activity on our part with gratifying results. 

We are indebted to Mr. Edward Hungerford, Centenary 
Director, Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Baltimore, Md., for his mail- 
ing to every member a copy of the exhibits at the ‘‘Fair of the 
Iron Horse.’’? I am sure our members appreciate the kindness 
and thought in forwarding them these copies as they will make 
a valuable reference book for our libraries. 


Cuas, E. Fisuer, President. 
February 1st, 1928. 


Those of our members who wish to participate in an ex- 
change of prints are requested to get in touch with Mr. John C. 
Ashford, 311 Eleventh St., Raymond, Wash. This exchange will 
be conducted on lines followed by one of the English Societies 
whereby those members desiring it will have forwarded them 
books containing prints, they to remove such prints as they wish 
placing some of theirs in the book to replace those removed. As 
a starter, those of our members who wish to follow this exchange 
are suggested to forward six or more, less if you wish, prints to 
Mr. Ashford. These prints should bear the name of the road, 
name or number of locomotive, builder and date built, also, and 
this is important, the name and address of the sender of the 
prints. This information should be on the back of every print. 
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Our First Fifteen Bulletins. 


The following articles have appeared in our first fifteen 
bulletins. 


Bulletin No. 1. 


Yesterdays on the New York Central. 

The Story of the New England. (The New York & New England R. R.) 
America’s Most Famous Trains. 

First Charter and By-Laws of the Society. 


Bulletin No. 2. 


The Fall River Line Boat Train. (The oldest fast train in America). 

The Eddy Clocks. (Engine built by Wilson Eddy of the Boston & Al- 
bany). 

Some Experimental and Historical Locomotives of the Chicago & North- 
western R. R. 

The Rival Builders. (Wm. Mason and the Taunton Locomotive Works). 

Down on the Old Colony. Poem by Will Armet. 

The Clang of the Bells. Poem by L. R. Andrews. 


Bulletin No. 3. 


Story of the old Woburn Branch R. R. 

Single Driving Wheel Locomotives. 

Some Famous Runs and Some Famous Engines. 

The Illinois Central System. 

The Capture of the “General”. (Western & Atlantic R. R.) 
The Maine Central R. R. and its leased lines. 


Bulletin No. 4. 


Boston’s Old Depots. 

Recollections. (Retired Boston & Maine Engineer). 
The Mount Washington Railroad. 

The Famous Color Trains of America. 

The First Iron Passenger Cars. 

Locomotives of the Military Railroads of the Civil War. 
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Bulletin No. 5. 


Delaware & Hudson Co. Celebrate 100th Anniversary. 

The Early Railroads of Kentucky. 

Railroads of the West. (California). 

Some Anecdotes of the Old Colony. 

Transportation. 

The “Commonwealth”. (Boston & Providence R. R. locomotive). 
First Locomotive Owned by the El Paso & Southwestern Ry. 
Some Notes Upon Early English Locomotives in America. 

List of the first One Hundred Locomotives of the Amoskeag Co. 


Bulletin No. 6. 


Narrative of An Excursion on the Baltimore & Ohio Ry. (1832). 
List of Locomotives in this Country in 1838. 

Some Recollections. (English Railroads). 

Locomotives built at Sacramento Shops. 

Early Railroad Times. (Old Colony Railroad). 


Bulletin No. 7. 


Report of the Committee on Cars of the South Carolina Canal & Railroad 
Co. 

Early Locomotive Building in Lowell, Mass. 

The Old Iron Horses of the Central Pacific R. R. 

Early Recollections. (Louisville & Nashville R. R.) 

The Nova Scotia Engines. 


Bulletin No. 8. 


A Pioneer Locomotive Builder. (M. W. Baldwin). 
Locomotive Shops in the United States in 1855. 

Some Railroad History of the Province of New Brunswick. 
Early Engineering on the Houston & Texas Central R. R. 
How “Locomotive No. 1”, went to Wembley. 
Recollections of the New York & Boston Express Line. 

Old Colony R. R. Motive Power. 


Bulletin No. 9. 


The “De Witt Clinton” and the “Lion”. 
The Portland Co. (Portland, Maine). 
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The Old Ship Railway of Chignecto. 

Some British Locomotive Reminiscences. 

Railway Celebration at York, Pa. 

“To A Locomotive in Winter”, Poem by Walt Whitman. 
List of Railroad Events up to 1860. 


Bulletin No. 10. 


Notes on Early Baltimore & Ohio Engines and Models. 

Early Locomotives on the Long Island R. R. 

The Norris Locomotive Works. . 
The Norris Engines on the Birmingham & Gloucester R. R. - 
Poughkeepsie Locomotive Works. 

Century of Railroads. 


Bulletin No. 11. 1 


Locomotives at Purdue University. 
George Althouse. (Early Locomotive Engineer). 
Locomotive Builders at Paterson, N. J. | 
The Jarrett & Palmer Special. 
The First Locomotive Built in Scotland. 
d Historical Sketch of the Cheraw & Darlington and Cheraw & Coalfield 
Roads. 


Bulletin No. 12. 


Celebration of America’s First Railway. 

Missouri Pacific Celebration. 

Locomotives at Purdue University. 

Early Steam Railways in Great Britain. 

Early Days of the Iron Horse in North Carolina. 

The Brooks Locomotive Works. 

Early Locomotives of the Maine Central R. R. 

English Single Wheelers. 

American Locomotives in Great Britain. 

The New York & New Haven, Hartford & New Haven and Western Mass- 
achusetts Roads. 


Bulletin No. 13. 


An exact reprint of a “Report upon the Locomotive Engines and 
the Police and Management of the several of the Principal Rail Roads in 
the Northern and Middle States”, by J. Knight and Benj. H. Latrobe, 
Baltimore, 1838. 
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Bulletin No. 4. 


Locomotives at Purdue University. 
Early Scottish Locomotives of the 4-4-O Design. 
The Grand Trunk Railway of Canada. 


R 
History of the Schenectady Locomotive Works. 
di 
Bulletin No. 15. 
d 
The “Fair of the Iron Horse.” : 


Famous Locomotives Still on Exhibition. 
Locomotive Building at Taunton, Massachusetts. 
First Locomotives in the State of Maine. & 
Extracts from some old New England Diaries. 
The “Three Spot.” 
A Bury Engine on the Great Southern Railways of Ireland. 
Saint John and the Canadian Pacific Ry. 
A Previous History of E. P. & S. W. No. i and Something of her Contem- 
poraries on the St. Paul. 

Notes on English Locomotives. 

The Genesis of the Locomotive Truck. 


Any of these bulletins can be furnished upon receipt of price of $1.00 
per copy save the first two. A reprint of the first two bulletins has been 
printed and the price of this reprint is $1.50. Those of our members who 
lack copies of the leaflets issued by the Society during the past years may 
have same free as long as the leaflets last. All communications should 
be addressed to Chas. E. Fisher, 6 Orkney Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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Charter and By-Laws of 
The Railway & Locomotive Historical Society, Inc. 


Article 1. Name. This association is organized under the name of the 
Railway and Locomotive Historical Society. 

Article 2. Object. The object of this Society shall be the increase, 
diffusion and perpetuation of knowledge of locomotive and early railroad 
history and data and to assist and mutually benefit collectors of locomotive 
photographs and early railroad data. The income of the Society is to be 
devoted to the propagation of the interest of the Society only and shall not 
revert to the benefit of any individual. 

Article 3. Membership. Section 1. The Society shall consist of mem- 
bers and life members. 

Section 2. Members shall be persons interested in the objects of the 
Society. They shall receive copies of the publications free of cost. 

Section 3. The election of members and life members shall be intrusted 
to the Board of Directors. 


Government, 


Article 4. Section 1. The administration of the affairs of the Society 
shall be intrusted to a Board of Directors composed of eleven (11) members 
in good standing who shall be elected at the annual meeting on or about the 
first Saturday of January each year, to serve for one year or until their suc- 
cessors are elected. Directors who do not hold office will serve for three 
years two directors to be elected annually. A majority of votes cast will 
be necessary for election. In the event of a vacancy: occurring among the 
officers of the Society, the Board shall fill the position by electing one of the 
members for the balance of the term, by a majority vote of the Board. 
Special meetings may be called at any time upon a combined request of three 
(3) members. Any director, who for any reason is unable to attend a meet- 
ing may appoint one of the members of the Board his attorney with full 
power to act in his behalf, but no one director shall act for pore than two 
directors who are unable to be present. a 

Section 2. The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice Presi- 
dent, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, a Treasurer and a 
Vice President of New England, who shall be elected from the Board of 
Directors, to serve for one year or until their successors are appointed. 

Section 3. The President shall preside at the meetings of the Society, 
and of the Board of Directors, or in the absence of the Vice President, may 
delegate this duty to some other member of the Board. The President may 
delegate all active work in connection with the Society to the Vice President. 

Section 4. The Vice President shall have charge of the distribution of 
all publications and sha]l take up the work of the President in his absence. 
The New England Vice President will take care of the New England interests 
of this Society and aid the President in such work as the Society requires. 

Section 5. The President and Recording Secretary shall sign all wriiten 
contracts and obligations of the Society. 

Section 6. The Recording Secretary shall record the proceedings of the 
Society and Board of Directors, and submit an annual report to the Society 
and to the Board, at their annual meetings. 

Section 7. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspon- 
dence of the Society and aid the Vice President in the work of the Society. 

Section 8. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society 
under the direction of the Board of Directors and shall make collections and 


disbursements and render an annual report and such special reports as may 
be called for by the Board. 

Section 9. A committee in charge of publications s! all consist of one 
officer in addition to the Vice President and two directors. 

Section 10. The Board of Directors may appoint from time to time, 
District Representatives to take care of the interests of the Society in certain 
districts assigned them. These Representatives will have no vote at the 
Directors’ Meetings but will be considered officers of this Society in the dis- 
trict they represent. 


Finances. 


Article 5. Section 1. The fiscal year of the Society shall be on the 
first day of January. 

Section 2. The annual dues of members shall be $3.00. 

Section 3. Members on approval of the Board of Directors, may com- 
mute annual dues and acquire life membership by the payment of $25.00. 

Section 4. Members one year in arrears may, after formal notification, 
be dropped from the rolls of the Society. Objectionable members may be 
dropped by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors at any regular meet- 
ing. 


Meetings. 


Article 6. Section 1. The annual meetings of the Society shall be held 
in or near the vicinity of Boston, State of Massachusetts, on or about the first 
Saturday of January of each year. Five members shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 2. Special meetings may be ordered by the Board of Directors 
or called by the President. 

Section 3. Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be called at least 
once annually by the President. 


Amendments. 


Article 7. These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of a 
quorum at any annual meeting of the Society, provided that proposed amend- 
ments are reported to the Board of Directors, and provided that notice there- 
of has been sent to all members of the Society at least thirty (30) days prior 
to said meeting. 
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Officers & Directors of 
The Railway & Locomotive Historical Society, Inc. 
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Our Aims. 


This little pamphlet is the first to be issued by the Railway 
and Locomotive Historical Society. If you find something of 
enjoyment in its pages, we shall be glad; and if you are inter- 
ested in our work and ean help us, we shall appreciate it. 

It seems to be a fact that the general public and individuals 
as well, take very little interest in our early railroads and take 
very little care of such material as may be in their hands, It is 
with this idea of saving much material from destruction and for 
the mutual benefit of all those interested, that several of us 
have formed this association. 

This society has for its objects the gathering together of 
all material of this kind and placing it in some central deposit- 
ory, the same to be the property of the society and for the ben- 
efit of all its members. 

The gathering of all data possible relative to early locomo- 
tives and early railroads so as to know what it is and where it 
is located, 

To serve as an aid to its members and others who desire it, 
such information as it or its members may have relative to 
early locomotive builders no longer in existence, early locomo- 
tives and early railroads. 

The directing officers are sincere in their efforts in the pro- 
motion of the objects of the society and have long contemplated 
the formation of this organization and feel that it is a step in 
the right direction. It is not their purpose, however, to enter 
into a discussion as to the relative merits or demerits of loco- 
motive construction, but it is their idea to increase, diffuse and 
‘perpetuate the knowledge of locomotive history and data. 

With these objects in view, the officers will weleome your 
assistance and help, such as you may care to give. 
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Yesterdays On the New York Central 


By Artaur Curran 


George H. Daniels—probably the most accomplished Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent that ever lived-—called the New York 
Central ‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ By that title it be- 
came known to untold millions of people in the Golden Age of 
‘American railroading, and by thati name it is still affectionately 
know among those familiar with its history. The methods of 
Mr. Daniels were simple and direct, but remarkably effective. 
He issued the usual booklets illustrating and describing the 
places of interest or beauty reached by the road, but went a step 
further by bringing out others covering the types of locomo- 
tives and cars then in service on the Central. His advertise- 
ments in the daily and periodical press were marvels of origi- 
nality and attractiveness, being free from the common defects 
and unrestrained bombast that characterized so much of the 
publicity matter in those days. But Mr. Daniels had good mate- 
rials to work with. Aside from the obvious attractions to be 
found in one of the most beautiful States in the Union, there 
was a passenger service—then unrivaled—to which he could 
point with pride. The Empire State Express, placed in service 
in 1891, was faster then than it is today. During the summer 
of 1893 the road operated the Exposition Flyer between New 
York and Chicago on a 20-hour schedule. This was the first 
20-hour train that ever ran between those cities, and was a reve- 
lation of beauty and luxury. It had every comfort and conve- 
nience of the modern 20-hour train, but was lighted by gas in- 
stead of electricity and did not include an observation car. It 
consisted of a combination baggage and cafe car, three sleepers, 
and a diner as needed. 

Fast runs during 1893 and 1895 brought the Central to the 
forefront as a high-speed line, and did much to increase its 
prestige both at home and abroad. The Wagner Palace Car 
Company was supplying the equipment for its limited trains at 
this time, as it had for years previously and as it did for years 
more. These cars included a beauty of general design and an 
elegance of detail that was unsurpassed. 
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Mr. Daniels made the most of all these advantages and 
thereby attracted a passenger business of enormous proportions 
and the highest class. That is the sort of patronage that the 
road has cultivated ever since, with what success is too well 
known to require argument. 

Although this is not intended to be a history of the road, 
it may be stated that the genius of Commodore Vanderbilt start- 
ed the Central on its way to greatness. Under the consolidation 
of 1869, whereby the Hudson River, the New York & Harlem 
and the New York Central became known as the New York Cent- 
ral & Hudson River Railroad, there was the foundation of a 
vast development. Three roads, individually of no great size, 
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became collectively ‘‘America’s Greatest Railroad.’* Many 
years later, when it took over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway, the entire outfit became known simply as 
the New York Central. But this is anticipating the story. 

The great Eastern roads made money by carrying freight 
in the populous manufacturing districts which they served, but 
it is around their passenger service that romance revolves, and 
it was by that service that they gained their large place in the 
public mind. It was during the ’80’s that the fast passenger 
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train took definite form, and during the ’90’s that it reached 


its highest speed. Subsequent development has been along the 
lines of heavier units of motive power and rolling stock—these 
being moved at the same speeds as the lighter equipment of the 
earlier periods. 

New York Central No. 987, is an eight-wheel passenger 
engine built at Schenectady Locomotive Works about the year 
1888. Its cylinders were 18x24 inches, driving wheels 70 inches 
in diameter, and weight 104,200 lbs. This is an excellent ex- 
ample of the motive power then used by the Central on limited 
trains and in high class passenger traffic generally. Limited 
trains then consisted of six cars, their make-up being commonly 
as follows: Combination baggage and cafe, two sleepers, a diner 
(set out when not needed) a parlor car and a coach. The two 
last cars were operated east of Buffalo only, the Lake Shore or 
the Michigan Central adding to trains going via those roads, 
and thus keeping them of about uniform weight throughout the 
trip. Trains like the Fast Mail consisted of about three postal 
cars, a baggage car, two sleepers and as many parlor cars and 
coaches for points east of Buffalo as the engine could haul. 
This was strenuous railroading in the days when the biggest 
passenger engines weighed little more than 50 tons, and most of 
them weighed less. 

At this time, ‘William Buchanan was Superintendent of 
Motive Power, and to meet the growing demands of traffic de- 
signed an eight-wheel engine with cylinders 19x24 inches, 70 
inch drivers and weight of 120,000 lbs. This class of engines 
proved a success from the very start, and, along with another 
having 78 inch drivers but otherwise similar, handled all the 
fastest trains throughout the ’90’s. The smaller eight-wheelers 
built at Rome, Schenectady and at the West Albany and other 
Shops, still continued to give good service and occasionally 
were assigned to the more important runs, but usually hauled 
those through trains that were operated on less exacting sched- 
ules. 

Of Mr. Buchanan’s larger eight-wheelers the most famous 
was, of course, the 999, built in 1893 at the West Albany Shops, 
with cylinders 19x24 inches, drivers 86 inches in diameter and 
weight of 124,000 lbs. That this engine traveled faster than 
anything else on wheels was probably true at the time, though 
the exact speed made need not be discussed here. The 999 was 
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beautifully finished in every detail, and is shown in the photo- 
graph with the Empire State Express. This is from the photo- 
graph by A. P. Yates, the famous railroad photographer of 
Syracuse. 

One of the most remarkable fast trains of this or any other 
age was the Saratoga Limited. During the latter ’90’s the 
famous old resort enjoyed much popularity, and the Central 
operated what was, in effect, a luxurious commutation train 
between New York and the Springs. This train left New York 
in the afternoon, arriving at Saratoga in time for dinner and 


New York Cenrrat No. 999 Waite Breaking THE Wor.p’s 
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the evening’s festivities. It left Saratoga early in the morn- 
ing, arriving in New York in time for the big men to look in at 
the office for a few hours. On Saturdays it left New York ear- 
lier. Between New York and Troy this train was handled by 
No. 907, a Schenectady engine with 78 inch drivers and one of 
Mr. Buchanan’s famous high-steppers. She handled the train 
both ways every day, and is shown with her train. The photo- 
graph was taken by F. W. Blauvelt as she was passing High 
Bridge on her way to New York. Mr. Blauvelt took a number 
of photographs of New York Central engines and trains in those 
historie days which, for beauty and artistic effect, have been 
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name is indissolubly linked with the history of the road by reas- 
on of these high-class pictures. 

The Saratoga Limited was one of the last and finest trains 
built by the Wagner Company. It consisted of a combination 
baggage and cafe car, two parlor cars and a parlor observation 
car, the sheer magnificence of which baffles description. Per- 
haps the most striking feature of their design were the large 
windows with brass mouldings around the glass, but the wealth 
of brass and gold leaf elsewhere was staggering. The observa- 
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tion end was curved like a bow-window, but the end of platform 
and hood were rectangular. The interior furnishings were of 
palatial splendor, and on a seale to which even some patrons 
of the train were probably unaccustomed. ; 

The last complete train built by Wagner was probably the 
Lake Shore Limited, which included many of the beautiful feat- 
ures of the Saratoga, though most of the cars were, of course, 
sleepers. Before the Pullman Company took over the palace 
car business on the Central, the Lake Shore Limited had work- 
ed up to ten cars; being, in point of fact, ‘‘a whale of a train.’’ 


It is still one of the heaviest on the road, though far less ornate 
than the original. 


equaled by few and exceeded by none. In fact Mr. Blauvelt’s~ 


With a view to meeting this heavy train problem, Mr. Buach- 
anan designed a ten-wheel engine with 20x28 inch cylinders, 70 
inch drivers and weight of 165,500 lbs. These engines, which 
were built at Schenectady Works were very handsome and pow- 
erful, but not remarkably fast. 

Arthur Waitt, Mr. Buchanan’s successor, designed a ten- 
wheeler with larger drivers and other differences of detail. 
These engines were built by the Baldwin Locomotive ‘Works, 
and combined power with speed. They had been on the road 
just about long enough to get acquainted, when the management 
became interested in the Atlantic type. 
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Mr. Waitt then designed his ‘‘Central Atlantic,’’ so named 
to distinguish it from engines with the same wheel arrange- 
ment, but different design, on other roads. One of the engines, 
No. 2980, is shown herewith. It was built in 1901 at the Schen- 
ectady Works of the American Locomotive Company, with 21x26 
inch cylinders, 79 inch drivers and weight of 176,000 Ibs. These 
engines were equipped with piston valves and their trailing 
wheels were fitted with outside journals and spring-rigging. 
This fact is mentioned because, at the time, few other roads 
had adopted these modern and eminently correct features; and 
of these few, most, if not all, belonged to the Vanderbilt groun. 
In neatness of general design and refinement of detail these 
‘*Central Atlantic’’ engines were pre-eminent and unique. Their 
performance on the road was characterized by a consistency and 
smoothness of running that won for them the approbation of the 
men who ran them and the passengers who rode behind them. 
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They took the Empire State Express away from Mr. Buchan- 
an’s eight wheelers, though the latter road served faithfully for 
ten years. Instead of the usual four cars, the train was now 
made up with five; but the Atlantic played with it to the de- 
light of the crews and the gratification of the officials. 

When, in 1902, the road decided te put on a 20 hour train 
to Chicago for the second time, the Atlantic met the schedule 
with ease. This train, the Twentieth Century Limited, begau 
with four or five cars, but gainéd such great popularity that, 
after five or six years, its weight got beyond the capacity of 
the Atlantic engines. 

The road had experimented with the Pacific type as early 
as 1903, at which time five engines of this wheel arrangement 
had been built at Schenectady Works. These engines were of 
moderate size throughout, and known as Class K. They were 
never used on the Hudson River Division, and the idea which 
they represented was allowed to slumber for five years. 

Mr. Deems, then the S. M. P., designed a Pacific called 
Class K-2 with cylinders 22x28 inches, 79 inch drivers and 
weight of 266,000 Ibs. These were good engines, but not sensa- 
tionally remarkable. They were built at Schenectady. 

It was in 1911 that the new famous Class K-3 made its ap- 
pearance. These Pacifics came from Schenectady, with eyl'n- 
ders 23%x26 inches, 79 inch drivers and weight of 269,000 Ibs. 
They were fitted with superheaters, outside steam pipes, brick 
arches and an improved design of trailing truck. They prompt- 
ly proved themselves the best engines on the road, and, along 
with others of the same class later built, have held that dis- 
tinction ever since. 

The second batch of these K-3 engines came from the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, and one of them, No. 3406, is shown. 
Her exact leading dimensions are: Cylinders 2314x26 inches, 79 
inch drivers and weight 269,350 lbs. 

Since the Baldwin engines were put on the road, further 
K-3 engines have come from Schenectady, and also some from 
the Brooks Works. The later Schenectady engines weigh 
271,000 Ibs, and the Brooks engines weigh 276,000 Ibs. Details 
have been changed on succeeding orders, but the basic design 
remains the same, and is a marvel as combining power and 
speed within reasonable limitations of weight. 
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The Twentieth Century Limited often consists of eleven 
steel cars, and other through trains are frequently heavier; but 
there is no double-heading on the main line between New York 
and Chicago. That is about as fine a tribute as can be paid to 
a passenger engine. 

The great modern express train, whether starting from a 
station or running at 70 m. p. h., makes a most impressive spec- 
tacle. And yet, ‘‘old-timers’’ regret the passing of the ‘‘ good 
old days.’? The reason is that, somehow, the romance of rail- 
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roading is gone. When the eight wheel engine and the faney 
‘palace’? car disappeared, the glamor departed with them; and 
it is this ‘‘enchanting haze’’ that the ‘‘old-timers’’ miss. The 
Grand Central Terminal—faultless from the architectural point 
of view—will never occupy, in the affections of the ‘‘old- 
timers,’’ the place long held by the big train-shed of the old 
Grand Central Station. That dim shed meant home, family and 
friends to them, and was filled with happy recollections of jolly 
departures and merry arrivals. There is, of course, a great 
deal of sentiment back of this feeling; and people who cherish 
such sensibility are generally opposed to change .This explains 
the ‘‘old-timer’’—and ends the present account. 
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The Story of the New England. 


By Warren JaAcoss. 


The beginning of what was known as the New York & New 
England Railroad, was the Walpole Railroad Company, chart- 
ered April 16, 1846, for the purpose of constructing a road from 
the western terminus of the Dedham Branch R. R. (a branch of 
the Boston & Providence R. R.) in Dedham to the town of Wal- 
pole. In the following year the Norfolk County R. R. was 
chartered to build from the Walpole R. R. in Walpole to Black- 
stone, to connect with the Providence & Worcester R. R. in 
Blackstone, and in May, 1849, this road was opened for traffic, 
from Dedham to Blackstone, a distance of 28 miles; the Wal- 
pole R. R. having been consolidated in 1847. 

In 1849 the Southbridge & Blackstone Railroad Company 
was chartered, authorizing a railroad to be built from South- 
bridge to. Blackstone, and at the end of four years, this road 
was not completed. 

Another company, the Midland Railroad Company (1850) 
was chartered in 1850 to build a railroad from South Dedham to 
a joint on Broad or Sea Street, Boston. On December 12 
1853, the Norfolk County R. R., already completed, and the un- 
completed Southbridge & Blackstone and Midland R. R. (1850) 
were all consolidated into a new company known as the Boston 
& New York Central R. R. The road from Blackstone to the 
Connecticut State line was opened in 1854, and from Boston to 
South Dedham, Jan. 1, 1855, giving this road a total of nearly 
64 miles of track. 

The next few years were stormy ones indeed for this eom- 
pany. Receiverships followed and changes of names were fre- 
quent. The Boston & New York Central R. R. lasted just eight 
years from date of charter. A second Midland Railroad Co. 
(1858) was chartered and this company took over the Boston & 
New York Central R. R. which was badly insolvent and had not 
completed its road. During the years from 1855 to 1857, the 
portion of the road from Dedham to Blackstone was operated 
by the Boston & Providence R. R. The latter finding it un- 
profitable gave up the operation and up to 1859 it was operated 
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by the trustees under the mortgage. From 1858 to 1866, the 
portion of the road from Boston to Islington was operated at 
only short intervals. 

In 1861, a corporation was formed by the holders of land 
damage claims against the Midland Railroad Co. (1858) known 
as the Midland Land Damage Co. This corporation was given 
authority to operate the road and to discharge all claims and 
in 1868 the name was changed to the Southern Midland Rail- 
road Co., and in September of that year, the road was trans- 
ferred to the Boston, Hartford & Erie R. R., a Connecticut com- 
pany, chartered for the purpose of making a consolidation of 
the roads extending from Boston via Blackstone, ‘Willimantic, 
Hartford, Waterbury to Fishkill and the Hudson River. 

Before continuing with the Boston, Hartford & Erie R. R. 
let us follow some of the branches that were built east of Hart-- 
ford. The line to Woonsocket was opened from Cooke Street 
to Newton Upper Falls in November, 1852, as the Charles Riv- 
er Branch Railroad; from Newton Upper Falls to Needham in 
June, 1853, as the Charles River Railroad; from Needham to 
Medway in November, 1861, as the New York & Boston Rail- 
road; from Medway to West Medway in September, in 1862, and 
in October, 1863, the road was opened through to Woonsocket 
as the New York & Boston Railroad, later becoming a part of 
the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad. 

The Norwich & Worcester Raiiroad, afterwards controlled 
by the New York & New England, was opened between Norwich 
and Worcester, March, 1840, and the Allyns Point extension in 
June, 1854. 

The Kast Thompson Railroad, a Connecticut Corporation, 
was chartered in 1858, between East Thompson and South- 
bridge and was opened February, 1867. 

The Milford & Woonsocket Railroad united with the Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts Railroad in 1873 and with the Hop- 
kinton & Milford Railroad, and this too became a part of the 
New York & New England. 

The Hartford, Providence & Fishkill Railroad was charter- 
ed in Connecticut in May, 1845 and in Rhode Island, June, 1846. 
The road was opened between Hartford and Willimantic, De- 
cember 1, 1849, between Hartford and Bristol, January 1, 1850, 
between Willimantic and Providence, October 2, 1854, and be- 
tween Bristol and Waterbury, July 11, 1855. 
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Poor’s Manual of 1868-69 shows the following statement of 
the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad which is of interest; 

‘‘Line of road Boston to Southbridge, 70 miles; Woon- 
socket division, Boston to Woonsocket 3814 miles; total 1084 
miles. Norfolk County Railroad (Dedham to Blackstone 25.97 
miles)constitutes part of the main line. The company have it 
for three years from December 1, 1866. Rolling stock: locomo- 
tives 18, cars—passenger 12, baggage 4, merchandise 60, total 
76, also 114 gravel cars.’’ 

From this time on the growth of the Boston, Hartford & 
Erie Railroad was rapid. In 1869 the road was extended from 
Mechaniesville to Putnam, and in August 1862, from Putnam 
to Willimantic, making in connection with the Hartford, Prov- 
idence & Fishkill Railroad, a through line between Boston and 
Waterbury. In 1873 the Boston, Hartford & Erie Railroad was 
succeeded by the New York & New England Railroad; on July 
24, 1881 the Hudson River extension of the road was opened 
from Waterbury to Brewsters, N. Y., and on December 12, 1881, 
to Fishkill on the Hudson. Of this line the New York & New 
England owned from Boston to Hopewell Jet., and between 
that point and Wicopee used the line of the Newburg, Duchess 
and Connecticut Railroad. 

From that time the New York & New England took its place 
as one of the through lines between Boston and the Hudson 
River, remaining the New York & New England Railroad from 
1872 until August 28, 1895, when the New England Railroad 
Company was chartered as its successor and assumed posses- 
sion on September 1, 1895. The rolling stock of the New Eng- 
land Railroad on June 30, 1896, was as follows: locomotives 
208, passenger cars 255, baggage ete. 30, box cars 1885, coal cars 
1719, flat cars 284, caboose cars 71 and miscellaneous 659. 

This in brief covers the history of the road. Let us now 
look for a moment at the train service of the New York & New 
England Railroad. Of all the trains that have ever run between 
Boston and New York up to the time of the present all parlor 
car limited trains, there is no train that has ever attained the 
fame of the ‘‘White Train,’’ or as it was better known, the 
‘*Ghost Train.’’? This train, originally called the ‘‘New Eng- 
land Limited,’’ was established November 10, 1884, but it was 
not until March 16, 1891 that the ‘‘White Train’? made its first 
trip, leaving either city at 3:00 P. M., making the run via Willi- 
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mantie and Middletown in six hours. The ears of this train 
were all white, except the words ‘‘New York & New England,”’ 
and the ear numbers, which were in gold. The train was a 
handsome sight and-running through the country at high speed 
and after dark, soon gave rise to the name of the ‘‘Ghost 
Train.’? The run of eighty-six miles between Boston and Willi- 
mantie was made without stop, a wonderful run for that day. 
The time was reduced to five hours and forty minutes on May 
22, 1892 and extended to six hours on November 19, 1893, and 
this famous train was discontinued on October 20, 1895. 

The ‘‘Air Line Limited’’ sueeceeded the ‘‘White Train.’’ 
The initial run was made on October 21, 1895 and ran via Ded- 
ham. It had the distinction at one time of being the only regu- 
lar passenger tra‘n ever operated by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad to run through the city of New Haven 
without stopp'ng. The route was from New York to Willi- 
mantic, Air Line Junction, New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.; Willimantic, Air Line Junetion to Dedham, New Eng- 
land Railroad; and Dedham to Boston, Providence Division of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R., the only stop being 
made at Middletown for a change of engines. 

The New York & New England Railroad also established a 
line between Brooklyn, N. Y. and Boston, known as the Long 
Island and Eastern States Line. This train left the Long Is- 
land Railroad Station, corner of Flatbush and Atlantic Avenues 
in Brooklyn, and ran over the Long Island Railroad to Oyster 
Bay, where the train ferried across the Sound to Wilson’s 
Point, Conn. on the Housatonie Railroad. The Housatonic Rail- 
road took the train from Wilson’s Point to Hawleyville, and 
the New York & New England from Hawleyville to Boston. 

Still another New York and Boston route was established 
by the New York & New Engiand Railroad, a night train which 
was known as the ‘‘New York and Boston Pullman Limited,’’ 
and which ran from 155th Street Terminal of the Manhattan 
Elevated, to Brewsters over the New York & Northern Railroad 
(now Putnam Division, New York Central Railroad) and from 
Brewsters to Boston over the New York & New England Rail- 
road. By this route a passenger could board any Harlem train 
on the Manhattan Elevated from South Ferry or Rector Street, 
or intermediate station, and reach the 155th Street Station 
without change, the same being true of passengers arriving in 
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New York by this route. The New York & New England Rail- 
road tried to get control of this New York & Northern Railroad 
and thus secure a much needed entrance to New York City, but 
the interests in charge of the New York Central Railroad pre- 
vented them from securing that road. Had the New England 
‘secured the road, possibly the railroad history of our six New 
England States might have been different. 

The night train to Washington was established in 1876 and 
ran via New York & New England Railroad, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad and Steamer Maryland. It was 
changed to the Newburgh route on account of the burning of the 
Steamer Maryland, December 23, 1888, and resumed via Hart- 
ford, May 11, 1890. 

In connection with the Norwich Line which was controlled 
by the New York & New England Railroad, a vestibuled steam- 
boat train was run between Boston and New London. There 
was also a New York Express via Hartford, which was estab- 
lished April 23, 1888, leaving either city at 10:00 A. M., later 
changed to 12:00 Noon. 

The New York & New England Railroad also operated at 
one time a through train known as the ‘‘Quaker City Day Ex- 
press’’ via Poughkeepsie Bridge, and during the World’s Fair 
at Chicago operated a through train known as the ‘‘ Isabella 
Express,’’ composed of Pullman’s and day coaches running via 
Newburgh and the Erie Railroad. 

The New York & New England Railroad is now a part of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad, it having been 
leased on July 1, 1898, but the one thing for which this road will 
always be remembered and credited with, was the inauguration 
of the famous ‘‘ White Train.’’ 
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America’s Most Famous Trains 


By Cuas. E. FisHer. 


America is a vast country! It is a country of magnificent 
distances! The American is a traveller and when he travels he 
wants comfort and he wants to arrive at his destination prompt- 
ly. Almost since the birth of the railroad, this problem has 
confronted the railroad managers, and it is today a more diffi- 
cult problem to handle fast passenger service promptly than it 
was fifty years ago, and this is despite the vast improvements 
made in the last half century. The difficulty lies not in the 


‘equipment, but in providing a clear track in this maze of traffic 


to enable the fast train to adhere to its schedule. If all trains 
must stop until the ‘‘flyer’’ passes, then revenue stops! Yet 
despite these problems, the able managers of our railway sys- 
tems have more than succeeded in giving their patrons fast 
service and with surprising promptness and the more famous 
of these trains will be touched on in this article. 

Twenty nine years ago, last October the ‘‘Kmpire State 
Express’’ was inaugurated, making the westward trip of 439 
miles in eight hours and stopping‘only at Albany, Utica, Syra- 
cuse and Rochester. This time, exclusive of stops, was ap- 
proximately sixty miles an hour. Thig.train inaugurated a new 
era in American Transportation and the train and the New 
York Central R. R., jumped into national popularity. Three 
men were the means of making this train a success. Dr. P. H.. 
Dudley, Consulting Engineer of Rails, Tires and Structural 
Steel, the pioneer designer of 80 Ib. rail and also of the 100 
Ib. rail, provided the track on which the flyer could maintain 
this fast schedule. William Buchanan, that able Superinten- 
dent of Motive Power, designed the locomotive that could make 
this speed over Dr. Dudley’s rails, and Mr, George Daniels, for 
many years General Passenger Agent, who was always closely 
in touch with what the public wished and who always saw a way 
to provide the train service. These three men were the fathers 
of fast long distance train service in America and the ‘‘ impire 
State Express’’ was the result of their combined efforts. The 
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running time of this train today has been lengthened to nine 
hours. The westward train leaves New York at a convenient 
hour in the morning and arrives at Buffalo late in the after- 
noon. The eastward train affords the Buffalo people with an 
early afternoon train arriving in New York late in the evening 
and needless to say that the equipment furnished is of the best. 

It is true that the fame of ‘‘The Empire State Express”’ 
has been overshadowed by its heavier and more dignified, all- 
Pullman sister, the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Limited,’’ running 
between New York and Chicago. The success of the ‘‘ Empire 
State Express,’? and the heavy travel brought on by the 
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New York Centra No. 3360 Leaving Harmon, N. Y. on THE 
‘*TWENTIETH CENTURY —11 Cars 


‘*World’s Fair’? at Chicago had caused the New York Central 
management to place a train in service known as the ‘‘Expo- 
sition Flyer’? which made the running time between those cities 
in twenty hours. With the close of the Fair, this train was dis- 
continued, and it was not until June 15, 1902, that the ‘‘Twen- 
tieth Century Limited’? was placed in service between New York 
and Chicago, making the run in twenty hours. This was an all 
Pullman train and was composed of six cars, a buffet smoking 
‘ar, three sleeping cars, a dining car and an observation sleep- 
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ing car. Competition compelled the management to reduce the 
running time to eighteen hours on June 18, 1905, and there it 
remained, with minor changes until November 24, 1912, when it 
went back to the twenty hour schedule. Since its inauguration, 
this train has been a popular train and a heavy one. Boston, 
via the Boston & Albany R. R. wishing a connection, was thus 
served on August 15, 1909, when through car service was given 
over a fast train on the Boston & Albany R. R. The illustration 
shown of this train was taken several years ago, 1917, but it 
affords the reader an idea of the size of this train, and today 
this train is frequently operated in two heavy sections. This 
train is without a doubt the most popular and the best patron- 
ized train in America. 

The reason that the New York Central management re- 
duced the running time of the ‘‘Twentieth Century Limited”’ 
to eighteen hours in 1905, was due to the fact that the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, on hearing rumors that the New York Central 
was going to reduce their running time to nineteen hours, de- 
cided they would add a new train and make the running time in 
eighteen hours. The result was that on the very same after- 
noon on June 18, 1905, a train pulled out of the Jersey City 
Terminal of the Pennsylvania R. R., known as the ‘‘ Pennsylva- 
nia Special’? that made the running time between New York 
and Chicago in eighteen hours. Of the two routes, the Penn- 
sylvania was the shorter, but it had the Allegheny Mountains 
to contend with. This train, like its rival, was an all Pullman, 
extra fare train, and at first consisted of four cars, with a Wash- 
ington car added at Harrisburg. It was very unfortunate that 
this train was given the name of the ‘‘Pennsylvania Special’’ 
as confusion was apt to arise in connection with an equally 
popular train of that road—‘*‘ The Pennsylvania Limited.’’ And 
it was unfortunate in the severe winter of 1910-11, that this 
same ‘‘Pennsylvania Limited’’ met with three accidents, which 
the careless newspaper reporter referred to frequently as ‘‘the 
fast train between New York and Chicago’’—thus influencing 
the unsuspecting public to think it was the eighteen hour train 
and also to cause a feeling of apprehension on the part of the 
public against these fast trains. It was on November 24, 1912 
that the ‘‘Pennsylvania Special’’ was discontinued, and a new 
train, known as the ‘‘Broadway Limited,’’ making the trip in 
twenty hours, was inaugurated. During the recent war, the 
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Railroad Administration discontinued this train, but with the 
close of the conflict, it was restored. Both of these fast trains 
between New York and Chicago are made up of the best and 
most modern equipment and the managements of both roads 
have demonstrated to the public that they are able to safely 
handle this fast passenger service in a highly creditable and 
satisfactory manner. 

Philadelphia is frequently referred to as a ‘‘slow”’ city and 
the New Yorker always refers to it with some contempt. Yet 


it is a fact, that almost within the borders of this city there : 


leaves the two fastest short distance trains in the world. When 
the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. acquired control of the Atlantie 
City R. R. they intended to get control of some of the pass- 
enger business between Camden, across the river from Phila- 
delphia, and Atlantic City. The result was that a speed war 
was soon started between the two roads which was finally set- 
tlel by an agreement. From July 2nd to August 31st, 1897, 
the ‘‘Atlantie City Express’’ of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry., made an average speed of 69 miles an hour per trip, and on 
twenty-one days this train consisted of five cars and on thirty- 
one days it consisted of six ears. The Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. operates a train making the fifty-seven miles in fifty-five 
minutes, while the Pennsylvania R. R. operates two trains mak- 
ing the distance of fifty-nine miles over their road in fifty-eight 
minutes. These trains during the holidays and summer months 
are exceedingly heavy and frequently operate in more than one 
section and both roads have demonstrated their ability to take 
care of this heavy passenger traffic. 

The earliest example of today’s type of limited train was a 
train known as ‘‘The Golden Gate Special’? running weekly 
from Council Bluffs to San Francisco and which was inaugu- 
rated December 5, 1888. This train left Council Bluffs on 
Wednesdays at 7:45 A. M. arriving at San Francisco every 
Friday at 9:45 P. M. On the return trip it left San Francisco 
at 3:00 P. M. on Saturday and arrived in Council Bluffs on 
Tuesday at 9:00 A. M. A brief description of this train may be 
of interest. The baggage car, ‘‘Golden Gate’’ had compart- 
ments for baggage, the electric lighting apparatus, barber shop 
and gentleman’s bath room. The dining ear, ‘‘Casa Monica’’ 
was furnished with all the latest conveniences and the cuisine 
was under the supervision of the Pullman Company. The 
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sleeping ears ‘* Khiva’’ and ‘*Rahula’’ were each twelve section 
sleeping cars with the Ladies Bath Room, toilet rooms for 
ladies and gentlemen and drawing rooms. The composite car, 
‘ \Jaddin,’’ continued six luxurious sleeping sections, a buffet, 
and a large open room furnished with easy chairs and contained 
a library and also writing materials. The end windows of this 
compartment were very large, extending from the top of the 
ear to within fifteen inches of the floor. Such was the ‘‘Golden 
Gate Special,’’ the forerunner of the now famous ‘‘Overland 
Limited,’’? in 1888. The ‘‘Overland Limited’’ of the Union Pa- 
cific System was placed in service in 1900 and has been in con- 
tinuous service ever since. The train runs through from Chi- 
eago to Oakland and is a thoroughly modern and well equipped 
train. At present it consists of one dynamo buffet ear, four 
ten section, one drawing room, two compartment Pullman sleep- 
ing cars, and one observation, two drawing room, four com- 
partment sleeping cars, not to mention the dining car which 
serves all meals en route. 

Another early train that occupies an important position 
among the fast trains of America is No. 1—the ‘‘ Denver Limit- 
ed’’ of the Chieago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. This train 
made its initial run on May 1, 1890. It left Chicago at 1:00 P. 
M. and arrived at Denver at 6:30 P. M. the following day, mak- 
ing the run in 301% hours. It carried regularly one sleeping 
ear, one reclining chair ear, one coach, a dining ear serving all 
meals, and carried mail, baggage and express matter. As time 
passed, the running time was reduced to 27% hours. Under 
the control of the Railroad Administration, this train like the 
‘‘Broadway Limited’’ of the Pennsylvania R. R. and like the 
fate meted out to other aristocratic vehicles of rail transporta- 
tion, this train was discontinued and ceased to exist. On May 
30, 1920, the management reinstated this train and set the run- 
ning time at 291% hours. It leaves Chicago at 5:00 P. M. and 
arrives at Denver at 9:30 P. M. the next evening. This train is 
an exceptionally heavy train and carries the following equip- 
ment from Chicago to Denver: one dvnamo baggage car, one 
combined baggage smoking car, one coach, one reclining chair 
car, one twelve section drawing room sleeping ear, one ten sec- 
tion compartment drawing room sleeping car, one sixteen sec- 
tion sleeping car, and one lounging ear. Dining cars are run 
between Chicago and Burlington and Omaha to Denver. A 
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twelve section drawing room sleeping car is carried from Chi- 
eago to Lineoln, and an express ear is carried from Chicago to 
Omaha. 

The Burlington has always been a well managed and ener- 
getic road. The lounge car mentioned in the equipment of the 
‘*Denver Limited’’ was the first car of its kind in this country 
and is not a Pullman car. This road was the first to use wall 
paper in its dining cars, thus giving the patrons of this road a 
lighter interior and a feeling of warmth and coziness. It was 
in the vear 1908 that this road made the phenomenal record with 
their ‘‘Denver Limited,’’ when in that year that train arrived 
in Denver 355 times—‘‘on time’’—and this train travels a dis- 
tanee of 1034 miles. The Burlington holds many records to 
their credit and in these days when we have heard so much 
about ‘‘preparedness,’’? some of them are certainly worthy of 
mention. 

On December 28, 1915, Dr. Sippy of Chicago was sent for 
to attend multi-millionaire Tom Shevlin of Minneapolis who 
was critically ill with pneumonia. At 1:00 P. M. the Burlington 
was called upon to take the doctor to St. Paul by special train 
and to make the best time possih’e. The train was made up 
and in the depot waiting for the doctor at 2:00 P. M. (one hour 
after the first notice was received). The doctor delayed the 
train another hour and at 3:00 P. M. it left the Union Station 
and at 11:35 P. M. it arrived at St. Paul. The running time of 
the special was 8 hours and 53 minttes. The average schedule 
time for this run is twelve hours! 

On May 27, 1916, the Burlington was again called upon to 
furnish a special train and made a fast run from Chicago to 
St. Paul and this run was made in eight hours and three min- 
utes; and you will remember that the usual time for this run 
is twelve hours. 

On May 12, 1916, a train load of soldiers and their equip- 
ment was delivered in Chicago to the Burlington for movement 
to the Southwest. There were 256 officers and men for the First 
Battalion, Third Infantry from Fort Ontario, N. Y., en route to 
Eagle Pass at the Mexican border. The train was composed of 
the following units in the order named: one box ear, two horse 
cars, three flat cars, two baggage cars, two tourist cars, one 
baggage car, one kitchen car, three tourist ears and one stand- 
ard sleeper; sixteen in all. The Burlington received this train 
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at 3:15 P. M. It was inspected and re-made up, it was iced, it 
was watered, it was cleaned, it was provisioned, a crew was 
gathered and put on board and the new train was on its way to 
Mexico over the Burlington in exactly twenty-eight minutes 
after its arrival in the yards! 

At the time of its inauguration, the ‘‘Sunset Limited’’ of 
the Southern Pacific R. R., was the longest-distance train in the 
United States—2500 miles between New Orleans and-San Fran- 
cisco. This train was placed in service on November 1, 1894 
and was run once a week only. This train was composed of a 
composite car with provisions for baggage, barber shop, bath 
and smoking room, a dining car, two Pullman sleepers and an 
observation car. Curiously enough the wheels of these cars 
were painted red. This train has been operated intermittently. 
As traffic has warranted it, it has been operated two and three 
times a week, and sometimes daily; also San Francisco has been 
the western terminus part of the time and sometimes Los An- 
geles. At present this train is operated daily between New 
Orleans and San Francisco, making the trip in a little over four 


days. It carries a baggage car, a dining car, two standard 


sleepers and an observation sleeper, also a tourist sleeper is 
added to this train that comes from Washington, D. C. and runs 
through to San Francisco. 

In the fall of 1895, the ‘‘California Limited’’ was placed in 
weekly service by the management of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., and for the winter season only. The third season, 
1897-98, the train was scheduled twice a week, leaving Chicago 
at 6:00 P. M., arriving at Los Angeles at 5:30 P. M., the third 
day out, and carried only three Pullman sleeping cars, a dining 
car and a smoking ear. Increase in travel brought this train to 
daily service in winter and semi-weekly in summer and finally, 
every day, the vear around. The recent heavy travel to Cali- 
fornia has often compelled the management to run this train in 
two and three sections, despite the fact that there are three 
other trains operated daily by this same road. With the view 
of relieving the ‘‘California Limited,’’ the road inaugurated a 
new train on December 12, 1911, known as ‘‘The Santa Fe de- 
Luxe.’’ This train ran weekly only, carried a limited number 
of Pullman passengers and an extra fare was charged. Extra 
fast. extra fine, extra fare! This train was composed of one 
elub ear. one dining car, two all drawing room Pullmans, one 
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compartment Pullman and one observation Pullman car. The 1st 

running time was two days and three nights and the equipment Bu 

was all steel and the most recent devices for providing comfort coi 

to the passenger were applied. It was ealled, and called truth. od 

fully—*The fimest train in America.’’ This train was discon- an 

tinued after the winter of 1918 and whether it will be resumed th 

or not, only the managers of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe we 

Ry. can tell, but the ‘‘California Limited’’ still runs daily, and Wi 

despite her finer sister, the ‘‘de-Luxe,’’ she affords the pass- le 

engers every comfort and convenience that they could wish. - 
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Tue Famous ‘‘Cattrornia Limirep”’ or THE A., T & S. Fe R. R. 
IN THE APACHE CANYON. 


In 1895, Mr. Chas. 8S. Lee, then General Passenger Agent 
of the Lehigh Valley R. R., conceived the idea of operating 
over his road a fast passenger train between New York and 
Buffalo. In order to select a name that would be suitable for 
this new express train, a nation-wide contest was conducted by 
the railroad, and a prize of $25.00 was given to the person that 
would offer the best name. Charles M. Montgomery, a clerk in 
the Merchants Hotel in Toledo, Ohio, won the prize. His sug- 
vestionn— ‘The Black Diamond’’—was a well sounding title, 
and it also was appropriate on account of the great coal fields 
through which the Lehigh Valley Railroad passed. On May 
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{8th, 1806, the ** Black Diamond’’ steamed from New York and 
Buffalo. The train consisted of only four cars; a cafe car, two 
coaches and an observation parlor car. These cars were finish- 
ed with polished Mexican mahogany, lighted with Pintsch gas 
and vesuibuled throughout. Five locomotives were used to haul 
this train as it progressed from New York to Buffalo. The 
week prior to the placing of this train in service, the new train 
was open for inspection at all points, the crew acting as hosts. 
I, is of interest to note that three of the engineers originally 


Lenigh Vauury No. 2025 on tHe ‘*Buack Diamonp Express’’ 
Leavine Sourn BETHLEHEM, Pa. 


assigned to this train are still in the service. They are John 
lL. Turner. Thomas McHale and Thomas Farley. Mr. Farley 
‘still runs the ‘‘Diamond’’ and has not missed a trip since the 
fhain was inaugurated. The three conductors that were orig- 
inally assigned ‘to that train will be found on that train to this 
day. They are Richard Mack, Thomas EK. O’Donnell and O. D. 
France. Today the ‘‘ Black Diamond’? is an all steel train. With 
its connection at South Bethlehem with the Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. for Philadelphia and points south, it is a very 
heavy train as the picture shows, and the train as it traverses 
through New Jersey, passes the big plant of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., toils up through the Pennsylvania mountains, glides down 
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them into Wilkes Barre and runs smoothly across the fertile 
farming land of New York State, truthfully the author can 
state that in so short a ride can such wonderful and such a va- 
riety of scenery be found! 

Boston is the center of New England! New York is the 
largest city in the United States. In the early days there was 
kee competition between the rail lines and the steamboat lines 
for patronage. The welding of all of these routes, save one, 
into the present New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. and 
its steamboat lines, and that one exception they also control as 
the trains are turned over io them at Springfield, has caused 
this Shore Line to have a very fine train, known as the ‘‘ Mer- 
chants’ Limited,’’ an exclusively all parlor car train with an 
extra fare. This train is one of two trains, formerly three 


N. Y. & H. & H. No. 1350 on rHE Famous ‘‘ Mercuants’ 
LIM Irep.”’ 


trains of this type, that were operated over this route. On 
June 26th, 1893, the ‘‘Bay State Limited,’’ leaving either Bos- 
ton or New York at 10:00 A. M., all parlor cars, made its initial 
run. During the recent war, this train, like some of the others 
mentioned, were discontinued by the Railroad Administration, 
and on April 2nd, 1918, this train made her last trip. On May 
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18th, 1902, the ‘* Knickerbocker Limited,’’ leaving either New 
York or Boston at 1:00 P. M. was placed on the schedule, and 
this train is in service today. With a view of still improving 
the service and placing at the disposal of the business man, a 
fast train leaving late in the afternoon, the ‘‘ Merchants’ Limit- 
ed’? was placed in service on December 13th, 1903, leaving eith- 
er terminus at 5:00 P. M. The running time for all these trains 
was five hours. The ‘‘Merchants’ Limited’’ is still in service 
today and is the heavier of the two fast trains. It consists of 
ten cars, a buffet car, three parlor cars, two dining cars, three 
more parlor cars and an observation smoking car. The Pull- 
man equipment is the last word from those shops and the dining 
cals lecently placed on that train, with their light interior finish 
are a delight to the eye of the passenger. 

These are a few of the faster and most famous trains on 
our American railways. The fast train will always remain on 
the schedule. In this day of urgency, fast travel is demanded 
hy the public. The longer the route traversed by one of these 
trains, the more the strain on the operating company, but the 
railread managers have successfully demonstrated the fact that 
they can operate these fast trains and in a manner that is satis- 
factory to the public, and to them should go the credit of their 
achievements. 
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Editorial Comment 


In placing before you this second BuLLETIN of the Society 

your editor hopes that it will meet with the approval and hearty 
response as did the firsi. And these words of thanks are not 
only intended for our own members but to the various libraries, 
both University and city as well. 

To those men who have asked us what this Society stands 
for and how long it is going to last and other numerous ques- 
tions, a word of explanation here will not be out of place. 

Those who have already seen our first BULLETIN are al- 
ready familiar with what the Society stands for and ‘‘our aims” 
as expressed therein hold just as true now as they did then. And 
there are doubtless more people interested in this work than 
most of us have any idea of. While owr membership is nearly 
fifty, there are probably ten times that number of men who are 
interested in just the same work. And the greater the number 
of men that are interested in this work the more we can accom- 
plish. 

To those who have questioned the need of this Society, I 
can only say to them—the railroads of this country made 
America—and if for no other reason than that, their history 
should be saved and recorded. Those of us who have engaged 
in this kind of seareh know what the difficulties are and those 
who have not—ihey don’t know what they have ahead of them. 
The eight wheel tvpe of locomotive, was in its day, the best type 
of locomotive on our railroads and the greatest money earner. 
Thirty vears ago it could be seen—nearly anywhere, but how 
about today? If these facts exist thirty yvears—now—what is 
going to be the standing in thirty more years? And to those 
interested in this work, these facts are worthy of most careful 
consideration, and if the Society can accomplish more than 
the individual, let us by all means have the Society and boost 
all that we ean. 

Finallvy—how long is it going to last?) Having just started, 
very little attention has been paid to ‘‘stopping’’. The Society 
will last as long as there is enough interest shown to maintain 
it. and from present indications—it looks to be fairly long 
lived, at least, let us hope so, and let us each help every way we 
can. 
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The Fall River Line Boat Train 


By Warren Jacoss. 


The Fall River Line Steamboat Express Train leaving 
Boston at 6.00 P. M. is not only the oldest train in point of ser- 
vice which pulls out of the big South Station in Boston, but one 
ot the oldest if not indeed the very oldest train in the United 
States in continuous service, for it has run regularly from May 
i9, 1847 io the present day, and sinee October 11, 1875 it has 
left Boston on its present schedule as 6.00 P. M.—forty-six 
years of service at this time and seventy-four years of total 
service. 

In order to give a complete history of the Boat Train it 
will be necessary to give very briefly the story of the develop- 
meut of the railroad in south-eastern Massachusetts—that is 
ihe portion in particular between the cities of Boston and Fall 
River. 

The Old Colony Railroad was incorporated March 16, 1844 
to build a line of railroad from Boston to Plymouth and this 
road was opened for traffie on Monday, Noy. 10, 1845, the trains 
starting from a temporary station in South Boston, near the 
Turnpike, now Dorchester Avenue, very close to the spot where 
now stands the house of Engine Company 15 of the Boston Fire 
Dept. Later on an arrangement was made with the Boston 
and Worcester Railroad for the use of a part of their station, 
which Stood on ihe corner of Lincoln and Beach Streets, oppo- 
site the United States Hotel, and on the site of the present Al- 
bany Building. In the year 1846 the Old Colony Railroad pur- 
chased from a development company called the South Cove Co. 
the land at the corner of South and Kneeland Streets, and made 
alrangemeyts for the building of its own depot, which was open- 
ed May 19, 1847, and on which date the use of the Boston and 
Worcester depot was abandoned by the Old Colony, who had 
used it during 1846 and the spring of 1847. On June 9th, 1845 
there had heen opened between Fall River and Myricks a rail- 
road known as the Fall River Railroad and on Dee. 21, 1846 
this railroad was extended through and opened from Myricks 
via Middleboro and Bridgewater to a connection with the Old 
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Colony Railroad at South Braintree, making a direct through 
all-rail line between Fall River and Boston. The following 
notice of the opening of che Fall River Railroad trom Fall 
River to South Braintree is taken from the files of the Boston 
Advertiser of that day: ‘*Fall River Railroad—From the Depot 
of the Old Colony Railroad. To commence Monday, December 
21, 1846. Cars leave daily Sunday excepted. From Boston 
for Fall River 7% A. M. and 4 P. M.’*) Fall River Dec. 16, 1846, 

The Old Colony depoi referred to in this advertisement 
was not the historic structure at the corner of South and Knee- 
land Streets, as this was before that station was opened and 
when the Old Colony was using a portion of the Boston and 
Worcester depot at Lincoln and Beach Streets. The Worcester 
depot was opened Noy. 7th, 1856. 
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Gares or KNEELAND Srreer Strarion.”’ 
FROM THIS STATION THE ‘‘STEAMBOAT TRAIN’”’ DEPARTED REGULARLY 
FOR OVER FORTY YEARS. 


We now come to the opening of the Fall River Line, the 
first trip of the Boat Train and the opening of the Old Colony 
Passenger Station on Kneeland Street, all three of which im- 


portant events occurred on the same day, Wednesday, May 19, 
1847. 
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The opening notice of the Fall River Line cannot fail to be 
of interest and is given here in full, being taken from the Bos- 
ton Advertiser ot that date. 


—FOR NEW YORK— 
Via Fara. River anp Newporr 


The new steamer Bay State, Capt. J. J. Comstock, will 
leave Fall River this evening on the arrival of the cars from 
Boston. Trains leave the Depot of the Old Colony Rail Road 
corner of South and Kneeland Streets, Boston at 5 o’clock P. 
M. Berths and staterooms secured at 7 State St. and at ‘Ticket 
Office of the Old Colony Railroad May 19. 

Also the following account of the first trip of the Fall River 
Line is taken from the Boston Advertiser for May 20, 1847. 

‘The Bay State—This elegant boat made her first trip on 
the new rouie last night and brought through about 250 pass- 
engers. She has proved herself to be a very fast boat, having 
beaten the Oregon on the passage last night. She was saluted 
on her arrival at Newport and Fall River by firing of cannon, 
rockets, and a fine band of music was stationed at each place. 
The citizens of Newport and Fall River of course feel great in- 
terest in the success of this line, and these demonstrations of 
joy at her first appearance m the two places is perfectly natu- 
ral.”’ 

The boat train left Bosion at 5.00 P. M. from the Old Col- 
ony depot as has been shown, and ran out over the Old Colony 
Railroad to South Braintree, where a stop was made for change 
of engines and the Fall River Railroad then took over the train 
for the run from South Brainiree to Fall River Wharf, the run 
from Boston in those days being made over two distinct rail- 
roads. 

On June 20, 1854 by a joint stock vote the Fall River Rail- 
road and the Old Colony Railroad were consolidated as the Old 
Colony and Fall River Railroad Company, and the boat trains 
was changed io leave Boston at 5.30 P. M. The first conductor 
of the boat train, as far as known was Thomas J. Claflin, and he 
was running the train at the time of the consolidation of the Old 
Colony and Fall River roads. The first engines to haul the 
boat train were the ‘‘Boston’’ and the ‘‘ Middleborough’’ and 
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among the first engineers were—Thurston and Henry Wal. 
dron. 

On Sept. 24, 1866 the ‘‘New Road’? trom Mayflower Park 
to Somerset Junction via North KMaston and Taunton (Dean 
St.) was opened and the boat train was changed to the new 
route. It was shortly before this, about 1864, that two Kng- 
lish railway coaches were built at the South Boston shops for 
use on the boat train. The idea originated with Mr. Joseph 
Holmes, a son of Prest. Holmes of the Old Colony, who while 
on a visit to Kngland became impressed with the idea of trying 
the English cars on an American road. They were in service 
quite a number of years and at first the novelty made them pop- 
ular, as they were about the only ones in this country, but the 
novelty wore out and they were replaced with regular parlor 
‘ars, Which were coming into general use about that time. One 
of the English coaches was smashed in the Wollaston disaster 
of the Silver Lake Plympton excursion irain in 1878 and the 
ether was finally sold to a Canadian road. 

Asa R. Porter succeeded Thomas J. Claflin as conductor of 
the boat train, and had the job of walking on the narrow run- 
ning board of the English coaches collecting tickets, no sinecure 
ona dark or stormy night. No mention of the boat train would 
he complete without Asa Porter, for he ran it for over thirty 
vears, and was known to thousands of travelers all over the 
United States, as well as to many more thousands of the regu- 
lar patrons of the Fall River Line. It was his custom every 
evening at Fall River Whart to hold an informal reception at 
the steamers gangway and shake hands with his many friends. 
Ile was a man of dignified presence, a gentleman of the old 
school, and one of the most popular men in the employ of the 
Old Colony road. His death in 1896 was a great loss both to 
the road and its patrons. His son, Mr. A. H. Porter, is now 
agent at the Back Bay station in Boston, and has been over 
fifty vears in the service of the Old Colony and New Haven 
roads. 


The Old Colony had their own parlor cars, which were the 
first ones on the boat train is hard to say, but the ‘‘ Pilgrim” 
and ‘‘Puritan,’’ named for the steamers, were on the boat train 
for a long time. Mr. John Gorman, whose home was at Bridge- 
water, and who is now an engineer on the Beston and Maine 
Railroad, was a brakeman on the boat train vears ago with Con- 
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ductor Porter and tells many interesting anecdotes regarding 
the famous train. He says that in the parlor cars on the boat 
train every night you would find such men as Gen. Butler, Mr. 
R. H. White, and other leading professional and business men 
of New England. The train was the heaviest and most im- 
portant that went out of the Old Colony depot and there was a 
crowd every night to see it off. Captain Sanborn, the train 
master, was always on hand to look over the cars and crew. 
The brakemen used to clean their own cars in those days, and 
the crew had sleeping quarters over the station at Fall River 
wharf. 

In the early seventies the tickets on the Fall River Line 
had the advertisement of various New York hotels on the back. 
The writer has one of these old tickets sold in 1871 with an ad- 
vertisement of the St. Denis Hotel, Broadway and 11th St., one 
of the best hotels in New York at that time and which stood 
nearly opposite Grace Church. 

The ‘‘'Ticket-Masters’’ bf the Old Colony Railroad, who 
corresponded to the modern ticket agent, and who sold the Fall 
River Line tickets in the Kneeland Street Station, were as fol- 
lows, with dates of service: 


M. R. Simons, Nov. 1845-Aug. 1851 

David Loring, Aug. 1851-Aug. 1852 

David G. Cooley, Aug. 1852-Mar. 1860 
Alonzo P. Jones, Mar. 1860-June 1885 

Geo. D. Keyes, June 1885-Nov. 1885 

Chas. F. Peck, Jr., Nov. 1885-Dee. 31, 1898. 


The first ticket master, M. R. Simons, was holding this po- 
sition in Nov. 1845, when the Old Colony was first opened from 
Boston to Plymouth. He afterward became manager of the 
Fall River Line. David G. Cooley, when he was ticket master 
for the Old Colony, lived at 41 Harvard St., Boston, at the cor- 
ner of Harrison Avenue, in an old house that is standing today. 
A. P. Jones was a brother of Conductor W. D. Jones of the Old 
Colony. Geo. D. Keyes was at one time connected with the 
Nantasket Beach Railroad before it was leased to the Old Col- 
ony. Chas. F. Peck, Jr., was a ticket seller for A. P. Jones for 
many years before becoming ticket agent for the Old Colony, 
and sold the Fall River Line tickets for the boat train at the 
time of the Centennial at Philadelphia. He was a man of pow- 
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erful physique and bore a striking resemblance to General Han. 
cock, an expert in his line of work, and few men have even 
equaled his speed at a ticket window. A well known and popular 
employee of the Old Colony, and with a host of friends among 
its patrons. None of these men are now living. 

There was another man in the Kneeland Street Station with- 
out mention of whom no account of the boat train or the Old 
Colony Railroad would be complete and that was Edward L. 
Briggs, Gateman, Train Announcer and Special Police, who 
was on the gates for years and who set the wooden clocks, and 
pulled down the train sign for the ‘*6.00 P. M. Fall River Line 
New York.’’ The Old Colony depot never could have been the 
same without Mr. Briggs, and no railroad man can ever think 
ot one without the other. Kdward L. Briggs was born in Salem, 
Mass. in 1845, and in 1861 at the outbreak of the war enlisted in 
the 4th Massachusetts Battery, and served in this battery and 
in the United States Navy until 1867. He then entered the em- 
ploy of the old Eastern Railroad, and came to the Old Colony 
in 1875 as a brakeman, but was soon given the position on the 
gates, which he held until his death. He died at Salem in 1896. 
A genial disposition, a splendid looking man at the gates, in 
the frock coat of the Old Colony, and with no superior, and few 
equals as a train announcer, his voice clear and distinct. could 
he heard all over the waiting room in Kneeland Street Station. 
He also was well known, and liked by officials, employees and 
the patrons of the Old Colony road. Indeed he was almost as 
familiar a figure to the passengers on the boat train as Asa 
Porter himself. 

From the earliest days to the present time the equipment 
of the boat train both in engines and cars has always been the 
best. Before the days of air brakes, there was a brake known 
as the ‘‘Creamer train brake,’’ which was supposed to be the 
very finest thing in this line, and of course the boat train was 
supplied with this latest device. Then later came the air brake, 
first applied to the engine ‘‘Pilgrim’”’ in 1870, and when air 
brakes came into general use, the boat train was one of the first 
to be equipped with this new appliance. Engines which have 
hauled the train beside those already named were the ‘‘Hud- 
son,’’ ‘Plymouth Rock,’’ ‘‘Old Colony,’’ ‘‘King Philip’’ and 
‘‘Dorchester.’’? There were two engines named ‘‘Pilgrim’’ 
which have hauled the boat train. The original engine had a 
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fine painting of the Landing of the Pilgrims on the tender. The 
second Pilgrim was built by J. K. Taylor, Master Mechanic of 
the Old Colony R. R., and was the largest and finest engine in 
the east at that time, built purposely to haul the boat train, 
which even at that day was one of the heaviest and most im- 
portant trains in New England. Of engineers who have pulled 
this train were John Lufkin and his brother William, John W. 
Leighton, and John C. Westgate. There have been others, but 
these held the run the longest of any. After Asa Porter as con- 
ductor, came William Warren, for a short time, and then 
Charles B. Wales, who had the boat train for over eighteen 
years, or until his death a short time ago. Since then there 
have been several different conductors running this train down 
to the present time. 

The Old Colony Railroad leased the Boston and Providence 
in April, 1888 and not long after double tracked the Stoughtou 
branch to a connection with the ‘‘new road.’’ and on Monday, 
June 16, 1890 the Fall River Line boat train was transferred 
from the old Kneeland Street station, where it had left every 
night sinee 1847, to the Park Square Station in Boston. 

Asa Porter was still the conductor when the change was 
made to the Park Square station. Pullman ears had taken the 
place of the Old Colony Drawing Room ears, and the Pullman 
parlor cars ‘Violet’? and ‘‘Pansy’’ were assigned to the hoat 
train at about that time. The boat train left from the Park 
Square station until Sept. 10, 1899, when the trains of the Prov- 
idence Division were transferred to the New South Station in 
Boston. 

The boat train of today has the latest steel coaches, the 
parlor cars ‘‘Pawtueket’’ and ‘‘Centredale’’ and engine 817, a 
Baldwin, and which her engineer and fireman keep beautifully 
clean. and the brass work polished, in keeping with the best 
traditions of this famous train, and for which they deserve 
much credit and the thanks of railroad men and others to whom 
the Fall River Line Steamboat Express train will always he 
regarded as one of America’s crack trains. 

The following description of the old English coaches on the 
hoat train is taken from Leonard’s ‘‘Travelers Instructor,”’ 
edition of September 1868: ‘‘The cars of this route are first 
class in everv detail. Particular attention is invited to the new 
and elegant English railway carriages attached to each steam- 
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hoat train—the first in the country. They are divided inte 
apartments seating eight persons each, especially adapted for 
families or parties who wish to travel in seclusion. They are 
elegantly upholstered, and run very quiet and easy, being 
mounted upon trucks of peculiar construction, and are much 
superior in finish and appointment to railway carriages in ordi- 
nary use on foreign railways.’’ 


Mr. Jacobs has given an interesting historical account of 
the ** Boat ‘Train,’’ and it was his good fortune to live near the 
terminal of where that historic train started every night, but 
it Was the good fortune of the writer to live in a city where that 
train passed through every night and he has taken the liberty 
of adding to Mr. Jacob’s article, his impressions. 

Let us leave this little city of Taunton and take our station 
at a place known as Weir Junction, about a mile east of the 
center of the city. It is a cool summer evening. The main line 
makes a graceful bend and disappears from sight behind a coal 
shed. The line for New Bedford leaves the curve and runs 
straight over the Taunton River and disappears from sight. 
The line from Boston, via Dean St., joins the curve about where 
the tracks for New Bedford left it. Save for a few houses on 
Weir St., the shed near the Dean St. tracks, the observer has a 
clear view for about a quarter of a mile of anything that will 
approach from the north, and at this hour, 6.30 P. M., it seems 
as though the rails had taken on the quiet of the summer even- 
ing. 

Two red balls on the mast signal at the junction indicates 
that something is about to approach, and promptly, at 6.40, a 
little train of three cars comes swiftly around the curve and 
soon is lost behind the coal shed. That is the local train for the 
hoat. The mast signal changes to three red balls and the New 
Bedford section of that train clatters over the frogs, for that 
city. 

Again the signal changes, this time to two red balls, and 
far up the road can be heard a distant whistle. Again and again 
it is repeated, each time nearer, and from behind the houses on 
Weir Street out pops a little engine followed by a baggage car, 
1 long smoker, a coach and two parlor cars—the last coming 
all the way from the White Mountains. It is 6.50 P. M., and 
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you know, for some reason or other, from the way that engineer 
rounds that curve, that he is in a hurry to get his White Moun- 
tain boat train to the Wharf. 

The mast signal has changed to a white ball with a black 
stripe. Far away—to the south, can be heard the White Moun- 
iain boat train which has just passed—but in the north, can be: 
heard a new sound. Another whistle, not like the sharp piere- 
ing one that has just passed, but deeper, fuller and more delib- 
erate. Again that whistle is heard—Dean Street, then a deep 
rumble—the trestles over Taunton River, and soon from behind 
the wood shed there appears a | ght that seems to come with 
almost the speed of a meteor. Sparks fly from the wheels! There 
is a rumble and rattle as the train strikes those frogs, followed 
by a heavy puffing and panting as the engineer ‘‘opens her up’’ 
and there swings past you—The Fall River Line Steamboat Kx- 
press! Car after car grinds over those frogs, each one a little 
faster than the one ahead, and vou wonder if there is no end. 
Kach one vestibuled, every one as clean as soap and paint can 
make it, their sides glistening in the setting sun! The last par- 
lor car has rattled over the frogs, sometimes it is the fifteenth 
on the train and more often it is nearer the twentieth. It is 
6.55 P. M. and the oldest train in America is about to complete 
another trip! 

Could you look across the country, you would see another 
train seurrying for the boat over in the vicinity of Myricks. 
This train carries the people from Cape Cod points to the Fall 
River Line boats, and an hour later, while the boats are in 
Mount Hope Bay, steaming towards Newport, there will pass 
this samé junction, the second boat train, which will catch the 
boat at Newport. This then, was the ‘‘service to the boats’’— 
a service that required two steamers to leave each night from 
hoth Fall River and New York. 

Gone is the grandeur of the ‘‘boat train’’! She does not 
come via Dean Street any more! Oldest of the fast trains of 
America in point of service, she makes the ‘‘Empire’’, ‘‘Cent- 
urv’’ aud ‘‘Broadway’’ appear like children and the reader 
needs only one glimpse of that long handsome train, running 
in the early evening, the last rays of the sun glistening from its 
sides, with its tremendous length, to make him appreciate this 


venerable institution. 
EK. FisHer. 
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Eddy Clocks. 


By Joun W. Merri. 


Que might think from this title that | was going to describe 
some famous clocks, but I feel sure that the readers of this 
magazine will immediately have brought to mind the old loco- 
motives which used to run on the Boston & Albany Railroad. 

Before the consolidation of the Boston & Worcester Rail- 
road and the Western Railroad, Wilson Kddy was chosen fore- 
man of the Western Railroad shops at Springfield, Mass. He 
held this position from 1840 to 1850 and then was appointed 


B. & A. #214. 


Master Mechanic, which position he held for about thirty years. 
In 1880 he resigned and his son was appointed in his place. 
The Eddy family were therefore connected with the road 
for about fifty vears. Mr. Eddy built about one hundred loco- 
motives which were called clocks because they did such good 
work on the road. A number of different classes were built. 
Altho the freight engines and passenger engines were essen- 
tially alike in design, they were quite different in their working 
parts, due to the different service to which they were assigned. 
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For instance the freight engines had cylinders 16 inches in 
diameter by 26 inches stroke, and 60 inch driving wheels. For 
the heavier service he increased the cylinders to 17 inches and 
18 inches diameter by 26 inches stroke and reduced the diam- 
eter of the driving wheels to 50 inches. The 214 ‘‘Dukes”’ is a 
type of the 17x26 inch, 54 inch driver freight engine. 

In the late seventies and early eighties he constructed eight 
of a much larger freight type with 18°4x28 inch cylinders and 
54 inch driving wheels, increasing the weight to 40 tons. The 
number 83 illustrated herewith is one of these. The 16 inch 
class which he built in the late sixties weighed 30 tons and the 


B. & A. #83. 


17 inch and 18 inch classes built in the seventies weighed 33 and 
34 tons. The +83 and the other seven like her were used in the 
heavy grade between Springfield and Albany. 

The passenger engines had cylinders 18 inches in diameter 
and stroke varying from 22 inches to 24 inches. The driving 
wheels on most of these engines were 66 inches but he built a 
number with 72 inch wheels, such as #26 ‘‘Shaker,’’ #40 
‘“‘Howard,’’ #45 ‘‘Gilmore,’’ #46 ‘‘Whistler,’’ #61 ‘‘Cum- 
mings,’’ ete. Notice the peculiar driving wheel centers on the 
#45 illustrated herewith. The last Eddy built was in 1881 and 
was the #46 ‘‘Whistler.’’ This locomotive was in service into 
the nineties, or only about fourteen years from the time the en- 
gine was constructed. In explanation of the short life of this 
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engine and others of the same type, | would state that due to 
the fact that the frame was bolted to the fire box and contraction 
and expansion were allowed for in the saddle, which caused the 
engine to leak badly, they were very bothersome to the railroad 
and needed constant shopping. 

The +40 ‘‘Whistler,’’ renumbered 232, and _ illustrated 
herewith, and the #83 class were quite different from the other 
clocks in design, they being equipped with only one escape pipe 
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while the older types had two cannons as they were called, see 
the ‘‘Dukes’’ and #45 and notice the location of the whistle at 
the base of the forward escape pipe. I believe Eddy copied the 
old Hinkley & Drury design in regard to this style of two es- 
cape pipes. 

All the early pictures which I have show the Eddy engines 
without a muffler on the cannons but later a State law was pass- 
ed and the engines were then equipped with them. He had up 
to the time he built the one escape pipe type used a square sand 
box but changed to a round one like other builders used. The 
signal lamps for indicating extra trains following regular ones 
were placed on the bracket which held the bell. Mr. Eddy went 
in not for looks but for service and the clocks were exceedingly 
plain in appearance, in later years there being no lettering on 
the tank at all, and only metal numbers appearing on the cab. 
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° | have found one or two pictures which showed the initials of 


. the road on the tank, and some striping above and below the 
. lettering but these are very rare and I believe there were only 
1 a few which were probably labelled in this fashion. Well do I 

remember the bells of these locomotives. They were entirely 
| different from those with which the engines of the Boston & 
r Worcester division were equipped, and many is the time I have 
’ run about a half mile to see what ‘“West Ender’’ was coming 
. through on a certain train. When one of the East End locomo- 


tives broke down, an old Eddy would haul the train and we col- 
lected quite a list of different numbers, as oftentimes one new 
to us would put in an appearance. This was especially true 
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when heavy snow storms occurred in the winter. At such times 
the old clocks would double head on the through trains. 

About 1850 the through trains on the Western Railroad 
were hauled by Mason wood burners, with 16x22 inch cylinders, 
72 inch driving wheels and weighing 30 tons. In the sixties 
Mr. Eddy’s clocks were hauling the same trains and the Grant 
Locomotive Works were very anxious to build some engines to 
compete with the clocks. They were given an order for four 
which were of the ordinary eight wheel pattern, with diamond 
stacks and were numbered from 100 to 103 inclusive. They had 
evlinders 16x24 inches, 66 inch driving wheels and were the 
same design as other roads were using, having brass dome eas- 
ings, cylinder casings, ete. When these handsome machines ar- 
rived it was expected the old clocks would be scrapped on a 


sidetrack, but it is needless to say that these engines could in 
ho way compete with the Eddy productions. He kept on build- 
ing, slightly increasing the size from year to year until the rail- 
roads in New England began to be enthusiastic over a new type 
called the ‘‘Mogul,’? which had three pairs of driving wheels, 
The Boston & Albany in 1871 built one of this design with 17x24 
inch eylinders, 60 inch driving wheels and weighing 34 tons, 
This locomotive was put in competition with one of the 16x26 
inch, 60 inch driver engines, which had four connected driving 
wheels as against six of the Mogul. 

This engine, #180 ‘‘Brighton,’? was expected to haul at 
least one half as many more ears as the Eddy. The two com- 
petitive machines were tried on the grade between Pittsfield and 
Dalton. The Eddy engine beat out the ‘‘Brighton.’’ However, 
the new type was quite up-to-date and the road ordered some 
in 1871 of the Rhode Island Works in Providence, R. L., and an- 
other lot in 1873. These locomot‘ves had 18x26 inch cylinders, 
54 inch driving wheels and weighed 35 tons. Mr. Eddy con- 
tinued to build until 1880, turning out the large 18°4x28 inch 
evlinder freight type of locomotive. 

In 1889 a speculator bought about forty locomotives of the 
Boston & Albany, mostly Eddy’s, and after repairing them ex- 
pected to sell them to roads in the South, but there was no mar- 
ket and he had to serap them. 

One of the first locomotives Eddy built had a single pair of 
driving wheels and a trailing wheel; but it was not a success 
and another pair of driving wheels was substituted for the 
tra‘ling wheels, and this type was adopted. Long ago in the 
40’s or 50’s the old Eddy’s burned wood and they must have 
been queer looking machines with their ballon stacks. 

The +39 was the last Eddy in existence and was used many 
vears to heat the old Worcester station but when the new sta- 
tion was built the old locomotive was to be scrapped but the 
writer succeeded in persuading the New York Central to send 
the engine to Purdue University, where it is now preserved and 
‘an be seen in the original condition. 


Mr. Merrill states that the photographs of the #83 and 
+232 are from the collection of the late Rev. E. B. French of 
Brockton, Mass. The other photographs are selected from his 
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very extensive collection, numbering several thousand photo- 
graphs of locomotives from 1834 to 1921. He desires very much 
to secure a photograph of the #180, the ‘*Brighton.’’ Cannot 
some of our Boston & Albany engineers help him out as there 
must be one in existence. 

Kiprror. 


Down on the Old Colony. 


By Witt ArMeT. 


Come with me friends and we will go— 
For a ride on a railroad I used to know, 

Through the land of the pine and the cranberry bog, 
The home of the daisy and the goldenrod. 

Oh! hear that whistle blow—Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo’ee, 
Just like that down on the Old Colon’nee. 


Bright yellow cars shining like a glass, 
A humming through sand and beech grass; 
Smiling conductor and crew all polite— 
Eariy in the morning or late at night. 
There she comes now-——Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo’ee, 
Just like that down on the Old Coion’nee. 


Twenty or thirty cars on the train going down, 
Only two are left at old Provincetown; 

Pick ’em all up again on the ‘“‘up” trip next day, 
Filled with good Cape Codders for Boston way. 

Chickety-chick, Hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo’ee, 
Just like that down on the Old Colon’nee. 


The good old road is now a thing of the past, 
The system reached out and got it at last; 
Efficiency has chased kindly courtesy away— 
There’s money to make and dividends to pay. 
The old whistle’s gone—-that Hoo-hoo-hoo’ee, 
And now it’s a screech on the Old Colon’nee, 


To those of us who are interested in the Old Colony R. R., 
the above poem by Will Armet will be of interest. 
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Some Experimental and Historical Locomotives of 
~ the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad. 


By Roy W. Carson. 


In order to establish the permanent value of a new type of 
locomotive on a particular road, or a new construction as per- 
taining to a locomotive among a class of locomotives, there 
must come into existence a precursor or vauguard for those 
that are to follow, if it so happens that others of the same type 
and construction do follow, then such a one partakes of the na- 
ture of a pioneer. It should be stated here, however, that it 
often happens, for various reasons, but one or two locomotives 
of a particular construction are built. In many cases they are 
the first constructions of a long list of similar locomotives. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN +820. 


Such as these then are in the way of an experiment. We 
may also inelude in this category such locomotives, experiment- 
al per se, that come to a road as a part of the motive power 
equipment of an acquired road. 

Locomotives such as the above exist on all roads, and as 
the years have gone by have been changed to some new stand- 
ard practice for such a road, unless in the meanwhile they have 
entirely disappeared. In either case they have become history. 
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We shall enumerate several such of The Pioneer Line West and 
Northwest of Chicago. None of these can be classed as freaks 
but are none the less interesting and notable because of their 
fame and historical sign'ficance. 

The North Western has uever gone in very ‘theavy’’? on 
compounds. Therefore those that were built are historical be- 
cause they no longer exist as compounds. Of these, the 820 and 
821 were unique in that they were the first and only Vauclain 
compounds on this road. Furthermore the 821, we believe, was 
the only Kight-Wheel Compound ever on the road. The 820 
was changed to a simple engine in October, 1901, and the 821 


KC. 


Cuicaco & NortHwestern #821. 


was changed in September, 1899. They are both Baldwin en- 
gines, built in September, 1892, and are the only representa- 
tives in their respective classes, the 820 being a D-13 and the 
821 a D-14, although the 820 is allied to the North Western’s 
several class subdivisions under the letter S. As a compound 
the 820 was equipped with cylinders of 14 and 24 by 24 inches 
and 68-inch drivers, and for tle 821 were 12 and 20 by 24 inches 
with 63-inch drivers; the cylinders are now 19 by 24 and 18 by 
24 inches, respectively, both having 69-inch drivers. 

Of cross compounds, the North Western have had only a 
few, and so far as we can find, were all Ten-Wheelers. They 
were the 819, 836, and the 341, at least. The 819 was a Schenec- 
tady Compound built July, 1892, by the Schenectady Locomo- 
tive Works. As constructed her cylinder dimensions were 20 
and 32 by 24 inches and driving wheels 63 inches in diameter, 
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and was classified as an S-6, the only representative in the 
class. This engine was changed to a simple in November, 1903, 
the last one to be changed over, and is now an S-4 with 19 by 
24 cylinders with the same size driving wheels. The 836 was a 
Richmond Compound built by the Schenectady Locomotive 
Works in November, 1892, with other simple engines, and was 
classified as an S-4, being one of the very first North Western 
locomotives to have her class designation affixed to the engine 
cab. She still retains her original classification as an S-4, be- 
ing one of numerous other simple S-4 engines, the 836 having 
veen changed to simple in April, 1902. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN 856. 


The 341 is the only representative of her class, the R class, 
that we find has existed as a compound. Built in October, 1900 
at Schenectady, with evlinders 22% and 35 by 26 inches with 
driving wheels of 63 inches, she was changed to a simple in No- 
vember 1903, with evlinders 20 by 26 inches and 63-inch drivers, 
and still retains her original classification designation. 

All of these compounds have at one time or other operated 
on passenger trains as in line with their regular duty. 

This account would hardly be complete without a mention 
of the 400, the ‘‘ Christopher Columbus,’’ the last locomotive on 
the North Western to receive a name in this manner, and built 
at Schenectady in April, 1893. The last locomotives of the 
Chicago & North Western to have names given them as a gen- 
eral practice was in 1872 and the 269, ‘‘Sparta,’’ and the 270, 
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“Council Bluffs,’? both built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
in 1872, were the last two so named. Altho, as we have said, 
the 400 was built in April, it was not actually received by the 
North Western until in November, 1893. During the interven- 
ing period it was in Chicago as one of the exhibits at the World’s 
Fair, an example of the finest workmanship as a locomotive. 
The 400 is also the only exception to a standard practice in hav- 
ing the words ‘*Chicago & North-Western’? painted on the ten- 
der instead of having the letters ‘‘C. & N. W. R.’’ or, in more 
recent years, ‘*C. & N. W. R.’’ on the cab, and a reversion to 
‘‘ancient’’ history in having the name of the locomotive, in this 
ease, ‘‘Columbus’’ on the cab instead. It is also about this 
time that brass was eliminated as a trimming on smoke-stacks, 
the 400 and the 836 showing this change whereas the 819, 820 
and $21 retain this, as a part of their original construction. In 
the ordinary course of events the 409, being a class S-7, the 
only one in her class, would have received without doubt the 
number 837, but because of the significance of the event, the 
number 400 was used instead. She was the last of the regular S 
classes. A picture of this engine was used for many years by 
the North Western as part of the advertising matter of its 
passenger department. 

In August, 1895, an entirely new class of engine was 
evolved, such as had never before existed on the North West- 
ern, with larger drivers, for exclusive passenger service. This 
was also the beginning of a long line of locomotives of various 
classes with drivers of 75, 80 and 81-inch diameters for passen- 
ger seryice, with only an occasional reversion to smaller diam- 
eters. The first engine of this new class, class A, was the 901 


~and the second the 908. The driving wheels were 75 inches in 


diameter, with 19 by 24inch eylinders, and weighed 125,600 
pounds. 

It is also a rather strange coineidence that the 908 was one 
of the locomotives used in the run of The First Fast Mail when 
the North Western and the Burlington made their competitive 
speed runs from Chicago to Omaha, and that the other locomo- 
tives used by the North Western in this run were also class A 
engines, the 584 and the 592. As a matter of history it might 
not be amiss to rewrite some of the dates and figures as per- 
taining to the run over the (. & N. W. Number 908 pulled the 
mail train over the first part of the trip, from Chicago to Clint- 
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on, leaving Chicago at 10:00 p.m, Monday, January 2, 1899, 
and arrived at Clinton, 138 miles, at 12:35 midnight, having 
made the run of 138 miles in 155 minutes. Engine 584 pulled 
the train on the second stage of the journey, Clinton to Boone, 
arriving at Boone, 341 miles from Chicago, at 445 a.m. En- 
gine 592 pulled the train from Boone to Council Bluffs, arriv- 
ing at C. B. Transfer, 487 miles from Chicago, at 7.25 a. m, 
January 3, 1899, or in 9 hours and 25 minutes after leaving Chi- 
eago. The schedule running time of this run was about 52 
miles per hour, although greatly exceeded in many places. 

The 908, as we have stated, was built in August, 1895, at 
Schenectady, while the 584 was built in September, 1895, and 
the 592 in October of the same vear. The class A engines have 
always been noted for their speed and endurance. 

From the class A was but a short step to the next classes 
of large driver engines, the class B and class C. The © elass 
came to the road scarcely three months after the last of the A’s 
arrived and before another month had elapsed the first of the 
class B began arriving, all of them built at Schenectady. The 
first class C was the 215 built in Apri!, 1899, with cylinders 19 
by 26 inches, 80-ineh drivers, and weighed 133,800 pounds. The 
first class B was the 196, also built in April, 1899, with 19% by 
26-inch evlinders, 75-ineh drivers, and weighed 137,000 pounds. 
The three classes resemble one another except that the B’s and 
(’s were to be longer and heavier than the A’s. The C Class is 
now equipped with 75-inch drivers, but the other dimensions 
given are the same as that construction except that they are 
heavier for all three classes. 

On July 1, 1900, just little more than a vear after the last 
of the C class was received, the first Atlantie type locomotive 
for the North Western made her much awaited appearance at 
Chicago Shops from Schenectady. This was the 1015. The 
day after the Fourth, a second one, the 1016, arrived. Thirty 
five days later two more arrived, and additional arrivals con- 
tinued at periods. The 1015 and 1016 were the first two of a 
trial lot of ten of the same construction, and the forerunners 
of a long line of the same type, the general construction of 
which was not changed nor was the type stopped until in 1909 
when the road turned its attention to heavy Pacifies, and as 
fine an Atlantic as has ever made its appearance on any rail- 
road. And today, these locomotives still retain their excellent 
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appearance, endurance, speed and worthiness, a tribute to their 
designers and builders. And in stating this we are not making 
comparisons but so stating merely because they happen to be 
the case at hand and because of their wide distribution. 

This elass, the D class, all North Western Atlantics being 
in one class, is the first class along with its contemporary class, 
elass R-1, a Ten-Wheel class, to have the piston valve from the 
beginning as an integrant part of its construction program, 
thruout the class, and also to set a standard in trailing trucks 
for the road in the way of outside journal boxes which has been 
earried on thru the Pacific and Mikado types. 

The 1015 originally had 80-inch drivers as also did the oth- 
ers in her lot, but these have been increased to 81 inches; eylin- 
ders were 20 by 26 inches, and the engine weighed 160,000 
pounds. The 390, one of the last Atlanties for the road, and 
the first to be equipped with the Young valve in combination 
with the Walschaert valve gear, was built in December, 1908, 
also at Schenectady, arriving at Chicago Shops along with the 
391, the day after Christmas of that vear. Her weight was 
183,000 pounds. The last Atlantic built for this road was the 
399. Other historical Atlanties for this road that should be 
enumerated are the 1026, the first Atlantie on the road to be 
equipped with the Young valve, in this case in combination 
with the Stephenson valve gear, and said to be one of the fast- 
est engines on the entire system; the 1089, the first Atlantic to 
be equipped with the Baker-Pilliod valve gear, piston valves, 
and the only one so equipped; the 1300, the first superheater on 
the road, Schenectady superheater (the 1300 was built in De- 
cember, 1904); the 1452, the last Atlantic equipped with the 
Stephenson gear; and the 125, the first one to be equipped with 
the Walschaert gear, with piston valves. 

Here are some notable speeds with these Atlanties. When- 
ever K. H. Harriman desired to make one of his fast and com- 
fortable trips between Omaha and Chicago when traveling to 
or from the Kast in connection with the Union Pacific he al- 
ways selected the North Western. On October 24, 1905, he had 
his first special train over the road, consisting of one baggage 
car, two Pullman sleepers, one dining car, and two Union Pa- 
cific business cars, a total of six cars, and made the run from 
Omaha to Chicago in less than 11 hours, or to be exact, 10 
hours and 24 minutes, and 10 hours and 15 minutes from Coun- 
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cil Bluffs, 50 minutes more than the time of the First Fast Mail, 
It should be noted here that the time of the Overland Limited 
over this run is 13 hours and 35 minutes. The train left Omaha 
at 9.44 a. m., Council Bluffs at 9.53, arrived at Boone at 12.46 
noon, left Boone at 12.55, arrived at Clinton at 5.03 p. m., left 
Clinton at 5.11, and arrived at Chicago 8.08 p. m. The train 
was pulled from Council Bluffs to Boone by engine 153 (class 
C-4, 4-4-0 type), from Boone to Clinton by engine 1027, and 
from Clinton to Chicago by engine 1300, both of these being 
class D engines. 

It will be interesting to note and set down a portion of a 
recorded run of Denver train No. 12, eastbound, which was 
made Mareh 26, 1903, with the 1086, a class D. The train, con- 
sisting of 5 cars, a total weight of 305 tons, left Boone at 8.50 
a. m., and arrived at Clinton at 12.43 p. m., a distance of 2023 
miles, made 9 stops, and with a total elapsed time of 3 hours and 
53 minutes, actual running time 3 hours and 36 minutes, or an 
average speed of 56 miles per hour. Some of the wonderful 
bursts of speed were between the following points, all on the 
lowa division between Clinton and Boone, viz Low Moor and 
Comanche, 5.0 miles, at 75 miles per hour; Stanwood and Clar- 
ence, 5.0 miles, at 75 miles per hour; Watkins and Norway, 4.1 
miles, at 82 miles per hour; Tama and Long Point, 4.8 miles. at 
96 miles per hour; LaMoille and Marshalltown, 7.3 miles, at 73 
miles per hour. 

In response to the demand made by longer and heavier and 
steel trains in passenger service, the North Western, like all 
other large roads, found it necessary and desirable to take up 
the Pacifie type, and the first of these larger units were the 
class K, with engine 1500 as the first representative, built at 
the Schenectady Works of the American Locomotive Company 
in October, 1909, the first of a lot of 25. Historically, however, 
this is not the first Pacific on this road for this honor falls to 
the 1453, a class L, built at Schenectady in July, 1908, and a 
much smaller Pacific than the E class. The 1453, by the way, 
was built to burn lignite fuel and therefore for use on the 
farthest western divisions. The 1500 was equipped with 23 by 
28 inch eylinders, 75-inch drivers, and weighed 245,000 pounds, 
while the 1453 had 20 by 26 ineh eylinders, 62-inch drivers (now 
63), and weighed 175,000 pounds. The E class is still growing, 
both as to number and size, and today the 1628, one of the latest 
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of this class, has cylinders of 25 by 28 inches, 75-inch drivers, 
and a weight of 269,000 pounds, and considerably more power- 
ful, having gone thru several changes in detail construction 
since the advent of the 1500. 

There has been one sub-class in the Pacifie type, the class 
E-1, having 69-inch driver, 22 by 26 inch cylinders, and weigh- 
ing from 219,000 to 233,000 pounds, and a very excellent loco- 
motive. The first of the E-1 class was the 56, built in Novem- 
ber, 1910 at Schenectady, and equipped with the Walschaert 
valve gear and pisten valves. In conformity with the practice 
of the North Western in placing the locomotives of one class in 
one consecutive number group (the E class being the first class 
to have their numbers so reserved), the later E-1’s were placed 
in the 2200’s and the first of this class so placed is the 2201, by 
coincidence also the first Pacific type to be equipped with the 
Baker valve gear, the last E-1 to be equipped with the Wals- 
chaert gear being the 944. The first of the class EK to be equip- 
ped with the Baker gear is the 1580 (the last Walschaert equip- 
ped being the 1579) whereas the group io which the 1628 belongs 
is equipped with the Young valve gear, all of these mentioned 
of course being equipped with the piston valve. 

We have endeavored here to give a few historical items 
relative to some of the interesting classes on the North Western 
but one can understand that we have covered but a small part of 
the more than 2,000 locomotives of this road that are now in 
existence and probably more than 500 more that have done their 
full share of duty and ceased their existence as such. To cover 
any more would be beyond the scope of the present article, and 
we have said nothing about the first Hinkley’s, Baldwin’s, 
Grant’s, MeQueen’s, Taunton’s, the MeKay & Aldus engines, 
the Tilton’s, the Rhode Island’s of the Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
& Western, or those from the Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri 
Valley and the Sioux City & Pacific, and the other builders and 
the other roads absorbed, most of these engines of course being 
gone. For the benefit of the reader, we should state perhaps 
that the Tilton engines were those built by the Chicago & North 
Western, a general name however, because all the engines built 
by the road were not the product of Mr. Tilton. 
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The Rival Builders. 


By Cuas. EK. Fisuer. 

Taunton, Massachusetts, situated at the head of navigation 
of the Taunton River which flows past Fall River into Mount 
Hope Bay and thence to the ocean, was settled shortly after the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth and was once called by the 
Indian name of Cohannet. The railroad made an early appear- 
ance for in 1836 the Taunton Branch R. R., connecting Taun- 
ton with Mansfield and thence to Boston over the Boston & 
Providence R. R., was opened. Other roads came to Taunton 
and finally they were welded with the Old Colony Railroad, to 
be taken over by the present N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. It is to- 
day an important railroad and trolley center. Its industries 
have been many and diversified, and among them, the building 
of locomotives, has ranked of importance. There were two con- 
cerns, the Taunton Locomotive Works and William Mason and 
it is about these builders that I have inade them the subject of 
my story. 

The first locomotive ever built in Taunton was the ‘* Rough 
and Ready,’’ built by the Taunton Locomotive Works for the 
Eastern R. R., on May 29, 1847. Mr. Fairbanks was the founder 
of this concern and it was due to this man’s energy and work 
that made this firm such a success as was the case with his busi- 
ness rival—Mr. Mason. 

Since Mr. Fairbanks was the first in the locomotive build- 
ing field we will treat with this company first. The size of this 
plant may be gained from an excellent account in the American 
Whig (Taunton) for July 13, 1854, in which it is stated that the 
Prem 'ses extended 452 feet on the railroad and 304 feet on West- 
minster Street, with a rear of 304 feet; the buildings being en- 
tirely of brick. It is not my purpose to describe the difficulties 
encountered by either manufacturer or deseribe each and ev- 
ery locomotive built. 

One interesting feature, employed before the days of pho- 
tography, has remained to us and that is the use of lithographs. 
These at first were simply line drawings of the locomotive and 
colored and later they assumed a more normal and appeared 
more like the ‘‘iron horse’’ they depicted. These lithographs 
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were a form of advertising for they were handed out to the 
purchasers So they could be hung in their offices and thus, 
those who were unacquainted with these builders products could 
improve their opportunity to the benefit of the builder. One of 
the early ones of the Taunton Locomotive Works is of interest. 
Aside from the fact it is simply a line drawing of a locomotive 
of the vintage of the early fifties and contains the names of the 
officers of the company, it also mentions W. Raymond Lee, Sup’t 
and G. S. Griggs, M. M., Boston & Providence R. R. and William 
Crocker, Pres. Taunton Branch R. R. as references. Evidently 


Hartrorp, Provipence & Fisuxiui R. R., ‘‘J. P. McManuvs.’’ 
Taunton Loco. Works #438, Ava. 19, 1868. 


their attitude might be considered, if you don’t think our en- 
gines are all right, you just write these men and see. About 
1862 a beautiful lithograph was made of the locomotive ‘‘Calu- 
met’’ showing ‘William Crocker as Treasurer and William Fair- 
banks as Agent of this concern. Another lithograph of 1870 of 
the locomotive ‘‘Owego’’ shows P. I. Perrin the Sup’t. and 
Harrison Tweed as Agent. 

Turning to the books of the company we find much of in- 
terest there. It is unfortunate that the records of this concern 
have not been preserved between the years of 1855 to 1866 and so 
these interesting years must be omitted from our considera- 
tion. Aside from the mechanical features which we will not 
consider fearfully complicated in those days of inside connect- 
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ed engines and V-hooks and the like, we note the engines of the 
early days bore names in places of numbers and these names 
add interest to our search. 

The first locomotive built by this concern was the ‘‘ Rough 
and Ready,’’ the second, her mate, was named the ‘‘ Witch.” 
Then came the ‘‘Lonsdale,’’ ‘‘ Pawtucket’? and ‘‘ Woonsocket,” 
all towns in the Blackstone Valley, for the Providence & Wor- 
cester R. R. The ‘‘Titan,’’ built for the Manchester & Law- 
rence R. R., was the first to have T. L. M. Co. (Taunton Loeo- 
motive Manufacturing Co.)on her side covers. The next loco- 
motive went to the Passumpsic R. R. and was named after that 
‘little college on the The ‘Pacific.’ 
built for the Pacific R. R. of Missouri, was placed on a ship at 
Boston for New Orleans and thence reshipped to St. Louis, the 
first engine to pull a train on that road. This was in 1852. Gov. 
Sprague of Connecticut was honored by the Hartford, Provi- 
dence & Fishkill R. R. when they named a locomotive for him. 
Some roads ran to Indian names for the records show the Han- 
nibal & St. Joseph R. R. had built for them the ‘‘Cherokee,”’ 
‘*Chippewa,’’ ‘‘Oneida,’’ ‘‘Monhegan,’’ ‘‘Comanche,’’ and 
eight others with Indian names. 

Locomotives are half human and some are more fortunate 
than others as nearly every engineer will testify. The ‘‘ Mount 
Holley’’ of the Rutland & Burlington R. R. drew the first train 
over that road in 1849 and lived to the hale and hearty locomo- 
tive age of 49 vears (the life of a locomotive is considered twen- 
ty) and was not scrapped until 1898. The ‘‘Oneida,’’ built for 
the Hudson River R. R. figured in aecidents and lawsuits and in 
1856 went through the drawbridge at Poughkeepsie, pulling her 
whole train after her and killing and injuring many passengers. 
She was hauled out but her life was short after that. The 


‘*Stranger,’’ built for the Vermont Central R: R., was a beauty 


and noted for her speed. The ‘‘St. Albans’’ delivered to 
the same road in 1869 had a wonderful record. In its long career 
on this road it never had an accident and never failed to return 
to the roundhouse under its own steam. In 1915 this locomotive 
was still doing faithful service on the rails of the Hannawa 
Falls Pulp Co. at Potsdam N. Y., having seen forty-six years 
of continual service. These are examples of the locomotives 
turned out by Mr. Fairbanks and well might he he proud of 
them. 
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The locomotives of this company were widely distributed. 
Save for the years mentioned which we have no record, the 
larger buyers of these may be of interest. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 71 locomotives 
Central R. R. of New Jersey +0) se 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 12 
Cincinnati, Columbus & Cleveland R. R. 14 - 
Connecticut River R. R. 21 a 
Fitchburg R. R. 20 “ 
Mexican Central R. R. 23 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 29 “ 
Old Colony R. R. 26 ? 
Seaboard & Roanoke R. R. 11 " 
Union Pacifie R. R. 155 ” 


From 1847 to 1889, when the last locomotive was turned 
out, this company built 980 locomotives, as follows: 


100th locomotive completed April 16, 1852, 


200th +s in 1857, 

300th in 1863, 

400th “ “ March 4, 1867, 
560th ---**+ June 13, 1870, 
600th “6 at February 7, 1878, 
700th June 11, 1879, 
800th August 15, 1881, 
900th “ ee December 3, 1883. 


Sixty locomotives were built in 1881, the greatest turned 
out in any one year, whereas in 1887 on account of finaneial 
troubles in the country, only two locomotives were built and in 
1886, the year previous, only four were built. This shows that 
locomotive industry, like others, has its ups and downs and has 
lean periods with those of plenty. 

It is now time we gave our attention to the other locomo- 
tive builder, Mr. William Mason. Much might be said and writ- 
ten of this man but it is impossible to relate it all here. Mr. 
Mason was a successful builder of cotton machinery in Taunton. 
He was one of those rare mechanics who believed that strength 
and beauty could be combined to an advantage. He applied that 
to his cotton machinery with such a success that it took less 
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power to drive his looms, and produced more cloth and lasted 
longer. He applied that idea to his locomotives. The first loco. 
motives used in this country came from England and these were 
copied by our first builders. Mr. Mason stepped off the beaten 
track and originated a model which was remarkable for its 
symmetry of design, its accuracy of proportion and its mechan- 
ical excellence, and this was rigidly adhered to from his first to 
his last locomotive covering a period of nearly forty years. He 
was the only builder who has left his mark on the American 
locomotive in such a manner as can never be effaced. An early 


Harrrorp, Provipence & R. R. Brack Hawk.”’ 
‘We. Mason #21, May 29, 1855. 


admirer of Mr. Mason, on hearing he was considering the pos- 
sibility of building locomotives, expressed the hope that he 
should see something soon on rails that does not look like a 
cvok-stove on wheels. Mr. Mason’s first locomotive was named 
the ‘‘ James Guthrie,*’ built for the Jeffersonville & Indiana R. 
R., and delivered on Oct. 11, 1853. It was an outside connected 
engine, same as we used today, whereas other builders at that 
period were using inside connected engines, the disadvantage 
of which appeared obvious very shortly after this. 

At the time Mr. Mason commenced building locomotives, 
those built by the Rogers Works at Paterson, N. J., enjoyed as 
much favor and were the most popular. The first thing Mr. 
Mason did to improve the locomotive was to bring the cylinders 
down on a level. As it was built at that time, the locomotive 
looked like a grasshopper and in this respect the Baldwin en- 
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gines were worse than the Rogers. The eylinders were all set 
up so to be above the truck. He also got up a set of truck 
wheels which bore some relation to his driving wheels. Before 
this, truck wheels looked like cheeses and on none of his engines 
did he put a plate wheel under any truck that he built. He made 
his driving wheels with hollow spokes and hollow rim and pour- 
ed lead in those where he wanted his weight for a counter bal- 
ance. He introduced the conical ended staybolt for the crown 
sheet. These are some of the things that Mr. Mason introduced 
into locomotive building, most of them in vogue today. His 


R. R. ‘‘ Mercury.’’ 
Taunton Loco. Works #237. 1857. 


work on improving the appearance of the locomotive, removing 
all the faney gold paint and glittering brass work, was genuine 
and permanent and he took positive grounds to make his parts 
interchangeable. 

Mr. Mason did not build as many locomotives as his rival 
—the Taunton Locomotive Works, yet his record is not to be 
despised. His 

100th locomotive was completed June, 1860, 


200th May 9, 1865, 
300th a January 13, 1869, 
400th April 24, 1871, 
500th June 12, 1873, 
600th " “ April 23, 1879, 
700th May 28, 1883. 


Like his rival, Mr. Mason suffered during industrial and 
financial depression, though it is a fact that more than once his 
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building of cotton machinery tided this over on several oeea. 
sions. In 1884 only three locomotives were built and in 1875 
only nine were built, whereas in 1871, fifty-one locomotives were 
built, the greatest number turned out in any year. 

The locomotives of William Mason were widely distributed, 
He sent them to the New Brunswick R. R. on the North, to the 
Cairo & Alexandria R. R. (Egyptj on the East, the Mexican 
Central on the South and the California Pacific on the West. 
A list of some of the roads that used the Mason engine may be 
of interest: 


Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio R. R. 21 locomotives 
Boston, Lowell & Nashua R. R. 11 “ 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn R. R. 10 - 
Boston & Maine R. R. 23 ” 
California Pacifie R. R. 14 = 
Chicago & North-Eastern 13 
Denver, South Park & Pacifie R. R. ?1 oe 
Fitchburg R. R. 13 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern R. R. 34 “ 
Lehigh Valley R. R. 49 ” 
Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R. 19 oa 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. 10 “ 
New York & Manhattan Beach R. R. 17 45 
Norfolk & Petersburg R. R. 25 - 
North Missouri R .R. 14 “ 
Toledo, Wabash & Western 30 - 
U.S. Military R. R. 3 “ 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. 20 ' 


The ‘*‘Janus’’ deserves mention. This was an experiment, 
a double ended fairlie, built in 1871. She was tried on the Bos- 
ton & Providence and on the Boston & Albany Railroads and 
eventually went to the Lehigh Valley R. R. As a pusher, this 
engine could handle a heavy train, but unfortunately could not 
carry coal and water enough to call her a success. This loco- 
motive was cut in two and thus two switching engines were 
made and the last | knew they were both in service at Sayre, 
Pa. The plan of furnishing two sets of cylinders with steam 
from the same firebox is identical to what we have on the big 
Mallet compounds of today, the arrangement of the ‘‘ Janus” 
Was at fault. 
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The ‘‘ Wellington’’ built for the Boston & Maine gives the 
reader an idea of the modern Mason engine built for heavy 
passenger service and was one of several that this builder fur- 
nished that road, and of four of these engines a very interesting 
story is told. 

Mr. William Smith was the 8. M. P. of the Boston & Maine 
and a very able man. Traffic was increasing on the B. & M. and 
growing heavier and he estimated he needed four new engines 
for passenger service. Knowing that if he asked the directors 
of the road for four engines they would cut his request down, 
he asked for eight, and he received his four. They were the 
“Norris,’’ ‘‘Bay State,’’ ‘‘Haverhill’’ and ‘*Camilla.’’ Upon 
receipt of these engines three of them were put to work where 


Boston & Marne R. R. Wetirneron’’ #123. 
Wm. Mason #733, Ava. 26, 1886. 


they acquitted themselves nobly. The fourth one remained in 
the roundhouse nearly a year before being put to work. When 
one of the directors visited him one day and ealled him to ae- 
count for not using this engine, he replied, ‘‘Well, | ordered 
four engines, and put three of them to work, using the fourth 
oue in ease one of the others broke down, but the engines are 
so d well built that they’ve not broken down vyet.’’ Mr. 
Smith, in a letter written to the Mason Machine Works under 
the date of July 30th, 1885, refers to the ‘‘Norris’’ handling a 
sixteen car excursion train in ‘‘grand style.’’ 
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-¢j-e$@-mueh for ‘‘rival builders.’’ It is nearly thirty years 
since’ a locomotive has left either plant. Their engines, have 
gone throughout this country and their faithful performance 
has earned for their owners many an honest dollar. History 
can never efface the records these ‘‘black steeds’’ have won nor 
can it ever forget what William Mason did to perfect the steam 
locomotive. Taunton may well be proud of both of these con- 
cerns, the misfortune is that they have ceased their building. 

In the following lists Mr. Herbert Fisher has given mueh 


interesting information in regards to the Mason and Taunton 
engines. 


WILLIAM MASON’S LOCOMOTIVES. 


4. Jeffersonville & Indiana. Oct. 11th, 1853. James Guthrie. 

#2. Jeffersonville & Indiana. Oct. 15th, 1853. Wm. G. Armstrong. 

; Jeffersonville & Indiana. June 17th, 1854. Col. Riddle. Outside 
connected. Indiana Pattern. Solid Spoke Wheels. Copper 
Steam Pipe. Dome over Fire Box. Copper Flue Sheets. 

#4. Jeffersonville & Indiana. June lst, 1854. John Woodburn. 

#5. Hartford & New Haven. March 7th, 1854. Orion. Hollow spoke 

Driving wheels. Rebuilt May 6th, 1863 as #131. 

#6. Boston & Worcester. April 19th, 1854. Worcester. Had a wood 

burning stack painted bright red and made a great commotion 

at The Taunton Locomotive Works, when all hands came out to 

look at her, much to the disgust of W. W. Fairbanks, the agent. 


#7. Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. Aug. 22nd, 1854. Providence. 

#8. Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. Sept. 15th, 1854. Hartford. 

#9. Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. Sept. 15th, 1854. Gov. Hoppin. 

#10. Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. Sept. 20th, 1854. Waterbury. 
The 7, 8, 9 and 10 were inside connected. V Hook valve motion. 

#11. Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. Nov. 8th, 1854. Miantonomo. 

#12. Hartford, Providence & Fishkill. Nov. 21st, 1854. Sequasson. 
The 11 and 12 were outside connected. 

#13 Western R. R. Jan. 3rd, 1855. Olympus. Outside V Hook straight 
boiler and perforated steam pipe. 

#14. Western R. R. Jan. 19th, 1855. Apollo. 

#15. Western R. R. Feb. 13th, 1855. Sonora. 

#16. Western R. R. Jan. 21st, 1855. Nevada. 

#17. Terre Haute & Richmond. April 17th, 1855. Taunton. 

#18. Terre Haute & Richmond. April 17th, 1855. Western. Outside 
connected Link Motion. 

#19. Western R. R. May 8rd, 1855. Saranak. 

#20. Western R. R. May 18th, 1855. Panama. V Hook Independent 
cut off. 

#23. Toledo & Illinois. July 20th, 1855. Ariel. Link Motion. Wm. 


Mason was the first Locomotive builder to place his cylinders 
horizontal and spread his truck wheels. The Ariel was the first 
engine to be so built. 

#68. Baltimore & Ohio. Jan. 8th, 1857. 231. Up to this date crown 
sheets and fire boxes appear to be made of copper, had Low Moor 
iron crown sheets, iron tubes and chilled iron tires. 

#76. New York & New Haven. Dec. 10th, 1857. Prometheus. Board- 
man Boiler and eccentrics outside of parallel and connecting rods. 
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#233. 


Hannibal & St. Joseph. Dec. 10th, 1858. Missouri. 15x22 in. 
“In the sixties The Missouri pulled the fast mail in connection 
with The California Overland Mail, making the run that has not. 
been beat on this road in fifty years.” T. N. Wilbur, M. M. 

Providence & Wercester. Nov. 15th, 1857. Mason rebuilt was 
number 54 when first built. 

Providence, Hartford & Fisikill. March 19th, 1:60. Was The Se- 
quasson rebuilt and named The Baltic? 


Lehigh Valley. April 2nd, 1860. Easton 4-6-0. Cyliniers on an 


incline. Weight on drivers 41,400, weight on trucn 20,100. 


, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103. Mobile & Ohio. The #98 was the John 


Bloodgood. These engines were delivered. The Civil War com- 
ing at this time Mr. Mason never received his pay for them. 
Providence & Worcester. April Ist, 1861. Paul Whitin. First 
engine to have gauge cocks discharge into a dripper. 

Providence & Worcester. May 3rd, 1861. isaze Dayis was the 62 
rebuilt. 


7. Dubuque & Sioux City. June 17th, 1861. Vixen. Pony engine 


two 4 ft. 6 in. drivers two 33 in. truck w eels, Tencer and Bag- 
gage car in one. 

United States Military Road. May 3rd, 1862. DB. C. MeCallum. 
First engine built by Wm. M.son tor v.. S Govt. for C.vil War. 
Boston, Lowell & Nashua. Aug. 7th, 1862. Boston. i4x22 in. 5 
ft. drivers. Had George 8. Griggs pattern criving wheels. 
Louisville & Nashville. Aug. 25th, 1862. #45 five ft. 6 in. gauge. 
First engine to have hollow spokes iLlled with lead for counter 
balancing. The #56 of this order was for U. S. Gov-.. service. 

U. S. Military R. R. Sept. 4th, 1862. E. L. Wentz. Had Cast Iron 
Lower Rocker arm and Cross Head babbitted. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore R. R. Mar. 23rd, 1863. 
The New York City. No hand rails. 

Toledo & Wabash. June 29th, 1863. Colburn #44. Pumps with 
composition chambers. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. April 17th, 1863. 2489. 16x24 
in. five ft. drivers. New pattern center bearing on iead trucks and 
water leg in fire box. 

Central Pacific of California. Sept. 26th, 1863. Pacific. Was 
taken apart, boxed and shipped from Boston. 

Central Pacific of California. Nov. 27th, 1863. Atlantic. Shipped 
on vessel Volunteer from Boston for San Francisco. 

Grand Trunk. March 29th, 1864. #231. 5 ft. 6 m. gauge. Had 
new Saddle and Steam Chest patterns. 

Fitchburg. March 3lst, 1864. Acton rebuilt, original 7134. 
Portland & Kennebeck. Oct. 31st, 1864. W. D. Sewali. Had new 
bell yoke, two arms first us.d. New pattern. Boiler fiont casting 
42 in. 

Terre Haute & Richmond, Fed. 28th, 1865. Artic. New Style Cab 
and Cab Stand. Cast Iron Foot Board, new Stand Box under boil- 
er. New tender trucks. 

Toledo, Wabash & Western. Aug. 28th. John Knox #50. New 
Equalizing Lever. 

Dubuque & Southwestern. Aug. 17th, 1865. Wm. B. Allison was 
ordered by M. K. Jessop and countermanded. 

Boston & Worcester. Nov. 30th, 1865. Vulcan. New Style Ten- 
der Jaw and Brake. New Style Valve Strap and Stem. 

Boston & Worcester. Dec. 11th, 1865. Union. Cylinders on an 
incline one eighth of an inch to one foot. 

Toledo, Wabash & Western. June 28th, 1866. Wabash. Had elec- 
tric apparatus in boiler to prevent formation of scale. 
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#237. 


#242. 


#256. 


#257. 
# 285. 


#291. 


# 292. 


+ 300. 


# 306. 


Boston & Worcester. Aug. 20th, 1866. Atlas. Ash Pan secured 
with angle irons. Freeze pipes in front of back driver. 
Western R. R. Oct. 16th, 1866. Greenbush #84. New arrange. 
ment Parallel Rods, Double keyed. No gibs on back end. New 
Rocker. 

Boston & Worcester. April 29th, 1867. Hero. First engine to 
have monogram between drivers. 

Council Bluffs & St. Joseph. May 20th, 1867. Council Bluffs. 12x 
22 in., four foot six inch drivers. 

Michigan, Southern & Northern Indiana. July 23rd, 1868. No 
name, No Number, No tender. 

Vermont Central & Vermont & Canada. Oct. 12th, 1868.  Brain- 
tree. Tender Brakes embrace all wheels. 

Hecla Mining Co. Oct. 4th, 1868. Hecla. Six drivers, no truck, 
Tender on four wheels. 

Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville. June 13th, 1867. Charles Cour. 
ter. 15x22 in., five foot drivers. Engine smothered with brass 
work. 

South Side R. R. of Virginia. Feb. 5th, 1869. #7, five foot 
gauge. Curtain Style Wheel Guards. 

Central R. R. of New Jersey. March 30th, 1869. Empress. First 
engine to have Rack and Pinion on Throttle Lever. 

California Pacife. July 20th, 1869. J. M. Ryder #9. Had Plag 
Stands orn Lantern Brackets. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. Nov. 15th, 1869. #114. Had 
double sheets in boiler under yoke. 

Lehigh Valley. March 31st, 1870. Phillipsburg. Ten Wheels. 
Nathan and Dreyfus oiler on rods and slides. 

San Francisco & San Jose. April 16th, 1870. Menlo Park. Cyl- 
inder oiled from cab. Glass water columns. 

Lehigh Valley. March 36th, 1870. Coplay. Ten Wheels. Used 
new lantern brackets. 

Milwaukee & St. Paul. Sept. 28th, 1870. F. DeBiller. New 
Front draw iron. Hollow brass pump Plungers. 

Greenville & Columbia. Dec. 10th, 1870. Gov. R. K. Scott. Five 
foot gauge. Frame Jaws 18 in. long. New Driving Box Brakes 
hung on truck frames. 

Norfolk & Petersburg. Dec. 31st, 1870. #11. Brass cylinders, 
domes and sand box casings, brass hand rails and wheel guards. 
All brass work in cab and outside trimmings to be nickel plated. 
Black walnut cab. Engine painted blue with gold stripe. New 
arrangement frame jaws and boxes. 

Central R. R. of lowa. Feb. 13th, 1871. ¢. C. Gilman. First 4 
ft. S% in. engine io have new arrangement of frame, jaws and 
boxes. 

Boston & Albany. April 29th, 1871. Newton No. 173. 

Boston & Albany. May 10th, 1871. Natic. No. 174. ‘‘To be 
painted black as the devil.” 

Lehigh Valley. 1871. Janus. Built after Robert F. Fairlee’s de- 
signs. A double ender. 

Calumet & Hecla Mining Co. June 10th, 1872. Calumet. A. Bo- 
gie. Six drivers 16x22 in., 36 in. drivers. Four feet one inch 
gauge. 


» 484, 485, i156, & 488. Atlantic, Mississippi & Ohio. 1873. 17x24 


in., 4 ft. 6 in. drivers. These were the only Moguls built by Wm. 
Mason, 

New Bedford R. R. Sept. 5th, 1874. The Wm. Mason a Bogie 16x22 
in., 3 ft. 6 in. drivers. Had The Walschaert Valve motion. Mr. 
Mason was the first locomotive builder to adopt this valve gear. 
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As the New Bedford road was leased to the Boston, Clinton & 
Fitchburg road the engine was lettered B, C & F. R. R. 

Utica, Ithica & Elmira. Feb. 6th, 1875. Leviathan 17x24 in., 3 ft. 
6 in. drivers. Bogie. The road had a rack rail and a pinion was 
on front drive shaft. This engine was returned to the shop, re- 
built and sent Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio as The Com- 
modore Garrison Shop No. 570. Dec. 26th, 1876. 

North Pacific Coast Co. The Tomales Bogie. This engine was too 
heavy fer bridges on Boston & Albany R. R., was returned after 
reaching South Framingham, sold to The Central R. R. of Minne- 
sola and named The Mankato, was not delivered and sent to The 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio July 22nd, 1876 and named 
Dixie Crosby. Shop number 568. 

Kansas Central. Jan. 17th, 1878. W. Smith. Bogie 12x16 in., 2 
{t. 16 in. drivers. Returned and sent to The Denver, South Park 
& Pacific and named Leadville No. 5, delivered Feb. 4th, 1879. 
> ft. gauge. 

Denver, South Park & Pacific. Oct. 8th, 1880. Denver, No. 28. 
Eight drivers. 72640 pounds. 

Bethlehem Iron Co, Dee. 12th, 1881. Kraft No. 12. 17x24 in. 
47 in. drivers. 77700 pounds. 

Boston & Providence. June 135th, 1884. Henry A. Whitney. The 
Whitney estabiished a run from Boston to Providence in one hour. 
100800 pounds. 

Old Colony. June 14th, 1886. No. 66. 18x26 in., 5 ft. drivers 
Built over and making fast runs on passenger service in 1921. 


TAUNTON LOCOMOTIVE WORKS. 


Dastern. Rough & Ready. May 29, 1847. 14x18 in., 60 in. drivers. 

Eastern. Witch. June 20, 1847. 14x18 in., 60 in. drivers. 

Providence & Worcester. Lonsdale. Aug. 1847. 14x18 in., 60 in. 
drivers. 

Providence & Worcester. Fawtucket. Aug. 1847. 14xiS in., 50 in. 
drivers. 

Providence & Worcester. Woonsocket. Sept. 30, 1847. 14x18 in., 
60 in. drivers. 

Connecticut River. Ashuelot. Oct. 1847. 14x18 in., 60 in. drivers. 

New York, Boston & Providence. Oregon. Dec. 1847. 16x20 in., 66 
drivers. 

Western. Ontario. Feb. 10, 1848. 16x20 in., 66 in. drivers. 

Western. Champion. Feb. 29, 1848. 14x18 in., 60 in. drivers. 

Lowell & Nashua. Wilton. Feb. 28, 1848. 14x18 in., 60 in. driv- 
ers, 

Eastern. Magnolia. Apr. 4, 1848. 155%x18 in., 60 in. drivers. 

Western. Erie. Mar. 28, 1848. 16x20 in., 54 in. drivers. 

Western. St. Clair. May 25, i848. 16x20 in., 54 in. drivers. 

Western. St. Lawrence. May 29, 1848. 16x20 in., 54 in. drivers. 

Eastern. Ironsides. May 29, 1848. 1453x18 in., 69 in. drivers. 

Western. Providence. June 22, 1848. 16x20 in., 60 in. drivers. 

Conn. River. North Star. July 5, 1848. 145x18 in., 60 in. driv- 
ers. Sold to Watertown & Rome prior to 1854. 

Providence & Worcester. Slater. Juiy 22, 1848. 16x20 in., 54 in. 
drivers. Went to the Cleveland & Pittsburg in 1851. 

Western. Niagara. Aug. 12, 1848. 16x20 in., 54 in. drivers. 

Western. Concord. Aug. 12, 1848. 16x20 in., 54 in. drivers. 

Norfolk County. Waterford. Nov. 22, 1848. 15526 in:, 20 in. 
drivers. Was sold to U. S. Govt. for use in Civil War. 
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Norfolk County. Franklin. Mar. 24, 1849. 15x16 in., 60 in. dpiy. 
ers. Rebuilt at Southbridge, Mass. by George A. Haggerty 1875 
and named The Putnam and sold to Cincinnati, Kockport ¢ 
Southwestern in Indiana. 
#30. Boston & Providence. Providence. Feb. 22, 1849. Broken up jg 
1869. 
#31. Rutland & Burlington. Whistler. May 28, 1849. It is possible 
this engine was no: delivered. 
#35. Rutland & Burlington. Middlebury. July dist, 1849. Weight 
50400 pounds “This engine was delivered at the North end of 
the road and helped construction, to the South from Burlington 
in Aug. and Sepi. 1849. In Nov. 1864 it left the rails at Pitts. 
ford and was supposed to be ruined. The wreck was takep 
over in part payment for a U. 8S. Military locomotive built too 
late for service in the Civil War and which took the name of 
Middlebury. The party who made the exchange sent the wreck- 
ed Middlebury to the Taunton Works where it was rebuilt ag 
#384 for the Fitchburg and Worcester road and named The 
Sterling, May 21, 1866. 16x22 in. Weight 43200. In the fall 
of 1873 she exploded on a siding. It is said her boiler was coy- 
ered with galvanized iron prior to 1864.’ Notations by Inglis 


Stuart. 
#36. Rutland & Burlington. Mt. Holley. Sept. 6, 1849. Sold to the Bur- 
lington & La Moile and named the Wm. Hale. ‘‘This engine 


drew the train North that inaugurated the opening of the Rut- 
land & Burlington to general traffic, Dec. 1849. It was in the 
seventies when she was sold to The Burlington & La Moile and 
named the Wm. Hale. After 1881 she burned coal and was 
broken up in 1898.’ Notations by Inglis Stuart. 

#42. New London, Willimantic & Palmer. The Willimantic. Nov. 21st, 
1849. Name changed to T. W. Williams. 

+43. Hudson River. Champlain. Dec. 6th, 1849. 47350 pounds. The 
Champlain was a very fast engine but her career on the Hudson 
River road was brief. 

#72. Hudson River. Seneca. June 11th, 1851. On the New York & 
Harlem River road in 1856 there was a Seneca accredited to the 
Taunton Loco. Works. It differed from the Hudson River Sen- 
eca. Its date was 1852, twenty-two tons, 15x20 in. cylinders. 
The Hudson River Seneca date was August, 1851, 44000 pounds, 
66 in. drivers and 14x20 in. cylinders and the two Senecas were 
in service on the respective roads in 1856. It is clear they were 
not identical. It follows either the Harlem Seneca was omitted 
on the Taunton Shop list, or that it came second hand. There 
are very few 15x20 in., 54 in. drivers reported on the Taunton 
iist prior to the end of 1852 and in each instance the particular 
engine having this combination is found working on the road 
to which the Taunton List is credited. A conjecture can be 
made that the Harlem Seneca was noted Champlain #43 re 
modelled at Taunton in 1852 and sold to the Harlem road as 
the Seneca. This would explain the silence about the Cham- 
plain which disappeared very early from the Hudson River 
Road. The Seneca of the Harlem was sold to a Railroad con- 
tractor in 1858 or 1859 and is believed to have gone West. 
The Harlem bestowed its name for some reason on the Mohawk. 

#124. Dec. 31, 1852 When the latter was rebuilt by the Harlem Shops in 
1859 and made a coal burner. 

#173. Hudson River. Oneida. June 21, 1851. ‘The Oneida was a noted 
engine and figured in accidents and lawsuits. In January 1856 
while drawing a night express train from Poughkeepsie it plunged 
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into the Hudson River and the engineer and many passengers 
were killed. The Oneida was broken about 1870.’’ Notations 
of Inglis Stuart. 

Cocheco. Montpelier. Aug. 14, 1851. “Of the Montpelier Mr. 
Levi L. Fletcher referred ‘to the engine as running on the Coch- 
eco R. R., afterwards the Dover and Winnipesaukee as coming 
from the Vermont Central. Whether he knew this as a fact or 
jumped at a conclusion from the name, which was inappropri- 
ate to the Cocheco road, is not known. It is possible the Mont- 
pelier was either numbers 221, 222, 223 shown on the Taunton 
list and diverted before delivery to the Cocheco road.”’ Nota- 
tions of Inglis Stewart. 

Watertown & Rome. Orville Hunverford. Sept. 19, 1851. Was 
an inside engine and when repaired was made outside connected. 

New York, Providence and Boston. Connecticut. Nov. 4th, 1851. 
The Connecticut in 1867 was hauliag The Shore Line trains to 
Groton, Conn. for New York. 

Rutland & Washington. Col. Williams. Nov. 27, 1851. The Col. 
Williams was at Burlington, Vt. in 1863 probably en route to 
the Plattsburg & Montreal road to replace the Saranac sent in 
for repairs. The Saranac was #212 on the Taunton Shop list 
and was built for the Plattsburg & Montreal April 27, 1853. She 
was 14x20 in., 66 in, drivers, inside connected. 

Pacific R. R. of Missouri. Pacific #3 May 31, 1852 shipped at 
Boston for New Orleans and then reshipped to St. Louis. “It 
is said by Hon. Thomas Allen, at St. Louis, to have been the first 
engine to draw a train out of Cheltenham on Dec. Ist, 1852.” 
Notations of Inglis Stuart. 

Akron Branch. No. 1. Sept. 16, 1852. This may have been the 

Dayton .of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton road as it was 
sold to that road. Notations of Inglis Stuart. 
Vermont Central. Stranger. Oct. 15, 1852. She was transferred 
in 1872 to the Rutland Division. It had black walnut cab and 
beautiful finish. An express engine noted for speed. Later a 
spare engine for special runs. When order was placed for this 
engiie no name was selected by ‘the rcad. Some castings in 
the foundry with the name Stranger on it were taken by Mr. 
Wm. R. Park who had charge of its erection, and placed on the 
engine and in this way the Stranger obtained its name. Mr. 
Park is now with the Hancock Inspirator Co. and is well known 
among railroad men. He died July 28, 1921. 

Harlem R. R. Tuscarora. Feb. 23, 1853. Name was changed to 
C. Godfrey Hunter. Mayor of New York City, and was in ser- 
vice as late as 1875. 

Detroit & Pontiac. Firefly. March 2, 1853. The Firefly was the 
first outside engine built by the Taunton Loco. Works. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. May 10, 1853. This engine is 
probably the Tom Thumb. Notations of Inglis Stuart. 

Plattsburg & Montreai. West Chazy. Sept. 15, 1853. 487000 
pounds. Sold to the Providence & Worcester and renamed Provi- 
dence. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, S. S. La Hommedieu. Nov. 2, 
1813. Was renamed The E. B_ Reeder. Notations of Inglis 
Stuart. 

Southbridge & Blackstone. Welcome Farnum. Dec. 3, 1853. Wel- 
come Farnum was president of the Norfolk County road that 
ran from Dedham to Blackstone. 

Southbridge & Blackstone. Hamilton Willis. Feb. 6, 1814. The 
Hamilton Willis went to the Boston & Providence road and was 
renamed the Mansfield and was broken up in 1877. 
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& 280. Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. Aug. 19, 1857. 


Cleveland, Zanesville & Cincinnati. Vulcan. April 13, 1854. This 
toad Wis lecognized as the Akron Branch and Mr. Justice McLeag 
of the U. S. Supreme Court in an opinion mentions the Hercules 
and Vulcan. The Hercules was #147 built Oct. 26, 1853. Nota. 
tions of Inglis Stuart. 
Western. Henry M. Holbrook. July 31, 1854. Built for the 
Southbridge & Blackstone. Inside connected and was either #213, 
214, 215, or 216 on Taunton list. 

Bellfontain & Indianapolis. May 5, 1852. This was probably the 
New York. 

One ot 
these was the Fairfield. Burned coal. 


Philadelphia, Wi!mington & Baltimore. Daniel Webster. Feb 
26, 1857. 


& 311. Scioto & Hocking Vailey and were not delivered. They were 


probably acquired by the Marietta & Cincinnati as The Hamden 
and Hocking. 


, 327, 328. Iron Mountains of Missouri. Feb. 1, 1858. These were 


probably the St. Francis, De Soto and Col. Zeigler. 


7. Agricultural Branch. Northboro. Dec. 6, 1866. She was sold to 


the Sebasticook & Moosehead R. R. or the Cleveland & Canton 
in 1887 by the Old Colony ioad. 

Rutland & Burlington. Benslide. March 11, 1867. In switching 
service many years at Rutland. 

Old Colony. St. James. Dec. 30, 1867. Sold in 1888 to the 
Cleveland & Canton. 

Old Colony & Newport. Active. Jan. 6, 1868. A switcher. Sold 
to The Atlantic Dredging Co. in 1880. 

Rutland & Burlington. Not a complete engine. Was finished at 
the Rutland shops as an outside wood burner. 

Ordered by Union Pacific. St. Albans. May 31st, 1869. Was de- 
livered to the Vermont Central and sent to The Rutland Division 
in 1871 and renamed Shelburn, road number 37. Converted to 
coal burner diamond stack about 1880 and held the name of 
Shelburn. Name dropped and numbered 227, later changed to 
204 and carried that number on the Norwood and St. Lawrence 
road. She was sent to the New York Loco. Works at Rome, N. 
Y. and rebuilt and later sold to The Hannawa Pulp Co. of Pots- 
dam, New York. Was in service here as #2 in 1915. In its 
long career on the Rutland road never had an accident and 
never failed to return to the roundhouse under its own steam. 
Notation of Inglis Stuart. 

Union Pacific. W. C. Smith. June 30th, 1869. Was delivered to 
Vermont Central Rutland division as the J. Burdette No. 3. 
Rut'and. Jan. 21, 1870. Not a complete engine, and was finished 
by the road and named J. M. Haven No. 32. a 

Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fe. Zara No. 19. April 20, 1872. 
In service June 21st, 1890 on The Great Bend Extension. 

Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg. Fitchburg. 1867. Had a new boil- 
er in 1884 and was sold to the Cleveland and Canton 1o0ad by 
the Old Colony in 1888. 


- Boston & Providence. Gov. Clifford. Sept. 12, 1868. Name 


changed in 1870 to Pegasus. Gov. Clifford was President of 
the Boston & Providence and as the road built most of their 
engines the Governor wanted his name on an engine built by 
their master mechanic George S. Griggs. 

Poston, Hartford & Erie. Dauntless No. 3. Nov. 29, 1869. Was 
sold to the Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe. 

Bellsvilie & Southern Illinois. No. 19. Aug. 22, 1870. 60000 


pounds. This road a part of The St. Louis, Alton & Terre 
Haute. 
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Alabama & Chattanooga. No. 16. Oct. 10th, 1870. Had glass 
plate over number on cab. 

Boston, Clinton & Fitchburg. H. A. Blood No. 94, old number on 
the road was No. 14. Sold by Old Colony in 1888 to The Cleve- 
land & Canton. 

P. E. Gay and C. H. Brigham. E.C. Dayton. Dec. 12, 1872. Sold 
to The Portland and Ogdensburg. 
P. E. Gay and C. H. Brigham. Phineas E. Gay. Dec. 30th, 1872. 
Sold to Portland & Ogdensburg and renamed Geo. Fairbanks. 
Messrs. Gay and Brigham were contractors. 

Boston, Hoosac Tunnel & Western. No. 2. Feb. 17, 1879. 75250 
pounds. Hard Coaler. 
New York & New England. No. 125. Nov. 25th, 1882. 77300 
pounds. Sold to Duchess & Columbia. 

Providence, Warren & Bristol. Squantum No. 1. Jan. 7th, 1885. 
A Forney 84000 pounds. Sold to The Boston & Providence road 
and retained same name. 
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| The Clang of the Bells 
“() 
to 
By L. R. Anprews. yol 
pee 
— by 
ma 
Where railroads are found, the world around, the 
The “Baldwin” bell is known; 
; And as it rings, the song it sings, qu 
Is a very familiar tone. vo 
From Tehachupi’s Leithts to Dakota’s plain, 
From Maine to Mexico; 
With a deep harsh note from its brazen throat 0 
The ““MeQueen”’ alarm doth go. 
th 
There are bells and bells, no two the same, or 
On lowlands and on highlands. W: 
: They count their friends to the world’s end 
The bells on the ‘“‘Rhode Islands.” al 
gi 
in lands of sun, ‘mid tropic climes; | 
Thro’ wintry ice and snow; D 
The bells rhyme their varied chimes, a 
; As o’er their course they go. 
; The “Pittsburgh” bell has a curious clang, 
i As it echoes thro’ the vale; 
; ‘Tis easy to tell the sound of this bell, 
; Rumbling o’er the rail. 
With a shrill ‘“‘ding! ding!” and a short sharp ring, 
The “Rogers’”’ bell peals loud; 
: You may always know that they’re ready to go 
When this clapper warns the crowd. s 
‘ 
. Oh! the ‘‘Mason”’ bell is balanced well, 
But its voice is not for me; e 
As to and fro, it sways so slow, 1 
: Like a bell-buoy of the sea. P 
“Cooke”, “‘Richmond”’, ‘‘Dickson’’, ‘‘Rome’’ and the rest 
E Have their champions who love them true; 
Each thinks well of it’s fav’rite bell 
Tho’ it suits but one man of the crew. 
But the “Blood’’ bell’s tune is all its own, 
Sonorous, mellow and clear; 
3 Its rhythmic ring is measured swing 
3 Is music I love to hear. 
Bath Beach, L. I., N. Y., September, 1893. 


Two of our members have suggested the idea of having a 
“Question Box’’, and this idea seems to be a very good one. 

Members who have any questions they wish to ask relative 
to early railroads or early motive power are invited to send 
your questions to the Editor, Chas E. Fisher, and they will ap- 
pear in the next issue of our Butuetin. Replies can be made 
bv members direci to the individual, in order to facilitate in the 
matter of time, or if the person wishes, the reply can appear in 
the pamphlet. At any rate, the ‘‘Question Box’’ is open and 
queries will be gladly received. Here is some information that 
your Editor wants as he is very much interested in the Old 
Colony Railroad: 

Is there any member who has a complete list of the motive 
power of this road, [I mean ‘‘complete’’ from the first locomo- 
tive they received when the road was first opened to the last 
one, the #261, that was built in their shops. While Mr. Lauder 
was connected with the road, the records were very accurately 
and carefully kept. Prior to Mr. Lander, there had been en- 
gines sold to the Government during the Civil War, engines 
broken up and sold that never came under his jurisdiction. Can 
any of our members help out in regards to this matter? 


The Affairs of the Society. 


Since the appearance of your first BuLLETIN there have been 
some changes in the directors of your Society. Mr. Burr of An- 
sonia requested to be relieved of his duties as director and Mr. 
J. W. Merrill of Boston was elected to succeed him. The resig- 
nation of Mr. Arthur Curran as a director and member of the 
Society caused the directors to elect Mr. C. W. Phillips of Taun- 
ton as Recording Secretary. Your Vice President was elected 
to take up the duties of President, and Mr. Herbert Fisher was 
elected Vice President. 

At a directors meeting held in Boston on June 18th last 
Ways and means were discussed to place this Society on a firm- 
er basis. It is possible that at some future date your Society 
will have a room for the use of its members and where its valu- 
able material can and will be displayed. 
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Your directors have received from Mr. Inglis Stuart a very 
handsome set of large locomotive photographs. 

Mr. Freeman Smith has given the Society a copy of the list 
of locomotives built by the Portland Locomotive Works, and 
your Vice-President stands ready to help those who wish it, in 
regards to either the Mason or Taunton engines. 

In fact, it is the object of this Society to help its members 
in regard to locomotives or early railroad matters wherever 
it is possible, and in this matter your directors and I’m sure 
the members will be only too glad to do. 

Your directors have considered it best to omit the clause 
in the application blanks requiring members to contribute one 
article a year for the ButLetix. The men who have the ability 
to write are well known, and if your Editor calls on you for am 
article for some future issue, it will he because he has know 
ledge of this ability and wants your assistance. 

The list of directors as elected to serve until December 
31st, 1922 is as follows: 


Cuartes Fisuer, President, Box +426, Taunton, Mass, 

Herserr Fisuer, Vice-President, Box #426, Ta Mass, 

C. W. Recording Secretary, #30 White St., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

R. W. Cartson, Corresponding Secretary, #315 North 16th 
St., Hseanaba, Mich. 

A. A. Loomis, Jr., Treasurer, #60 Third Ave., Berea, Ohio. 

Warren Jacoss, Director, Tieket Office, South Sta., Boston, 


Mass. 
J. W. Merriny, Director, +40 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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